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Top; Solid Point Xpert 22 L. R.—Bottom; Hollow Point Super-X 22 L. R..:.Both shown larger than actual sizes 


HERE'S WHY... Take the long range power-house punch of 
Super-X for small game and pest shooting... its Lubaloy-coated 
hollow point bullet rips through space at 1400 feet per second as 
it leaves your gun muzzle. When it hits, it mushrooms like a big- 
game bullet. It leaves the rifle bore clean—prolongs its life because 
of Western’s greaseless, invisible wax bullet coating, 


Next time you blaze away at tin cans, wood blocks or paper targets 
(with high bank or other safe back stop), enjoy the accuracy of 
Xpert 22’s. You pay no price premium, but look at the “extras”? 
«.. Western smokeless powder, Western non-corrosive priming; 
Western brass cases. 


See your dealer for all types of Western Ammunition. 












POWER-HOUSE PUNCH 


Photograph shows the effect of the: 
SUPER-X 22 L. R. hollow point bullet 
fired into a cake of soap. Controlled 
expansion produces maximum mush- 
rooming. The cavity in the SUPER-X 
hollow point bullet is exactly the right 

size and shape to assure the most 
effective expansion after the bullet has 


FREE; Information on effective loads for all types of shooting. Write for Western 
Ammunition Handbook. Address Dept. 42-A Western Cartridge Company, East 
Alton, Illinois, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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1\ » Say What 
2 TT You Please 


« « - and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind, Other read. 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


I would like to express my Sincere 
appreciation, first as an American cit- 
izen, secondly as a Negro, and lastly as 
an individual, for the many articles that 
have appeared in your magazine relat- 
ing to tolerance—not only for the 
Negro, but for all minorities. 

I am sure that the thousands of boys 
and girls who read your magazife will 
acquire some knowledge of the pressing 
racial issues_in America today. 

Robert Everett 

Miller High School 

Detroit, Michigan 
°: © ao 

Tn your March 3 “Say What You 
Please” you used the phrase, Et tu 
Publie. This would be heresy in any 
Latin class, If you will dust the cobwebs 
off your Latin grammar, you will find 
that the vocative singular of “ius” words 
is “i.” Accordingly, the vocative of 
Publius should be Publi. 

Daniel Pokornowski 

Little Seminary 

Buffalo, New York 
b o 2 

Ixtysay~orfay ilversay ollarsday ofay 
ethay anmay omfray uffalobay! Orec- 
ctay! 

o ° ° 

I found your “Boy datés Girl” article 
in the Feb. 17 issue to contain some of 
the most intelligent advice I’ve ever 
read on the growing problem of re- 
ligion on dates, Let’s have more such 
articles. 

Fred Mintz 
West High School 
Madison, Wis. 
° oe 


A letter in your March 8 issue ob- 
jected to your having reprinted a Caruso 
joke that appeared in your magazine in 
1938. If a good joker doesn’t tell the 


| same joke twice in one day — let alone 


twice in nine years — there is something 
wrong. If a song comes back from the 
"20s or 30s to regain its popularity, 
most people say, “Thanks for the mem- 
ory.” Seems as if it should work the 
same way with a good joke. 

A Student 

Lebanon, Indiana 
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Finish the Job 


MARKS OF MATURITY: I 


MARCH 31, 1947 


past week we suggested that the key to the solution of our great 

social problems, including how to prevent wars, is to multiply 
the number of “mature” people in the world. And we promised to 
outline in future issues a series of six simple standards or tests which 
make up the definition of maturity proposed by Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker and other distinguished psychiatrists. 

Here, then, is the first of these marks of maturity. A mature per- 

son, say these experts, has STICK-TO-IT-IVENESS. 

Stick-to-it-iveness is the ability to stick to a job, to work at it, no 
matter what the obstacles, until it is finished. It’s the persistence, the 
determination, the will power to drive through to a goal you have 
set up in advance in everything you do. 

In golf or tennis or baseball the player who wants to make a good 
drive or forehand stroke or base hit must learn to “follow-through.” 
It’s the same thing with any other worthwhile accomplishment — 
we cannot quit until] we have completed what we set out to do. 
A fellow who gets a reputation for starting innumerable schemes, 
for flitting from one bright idea to another, but never finishing any 
of them, is not a very useful person to have around. And you can 
be pretty sure that when something important is in the wind, he 
will not be picked for the job. 

When we lose interest, give up, and then turn to something else the 
minute the going gets hard, we are still in the baby stage. Naturally 
our bodies will get tired, our minds refuse to work, the weather 
hits a mean streak, our tools break down, and unsympathetic peo- 
ple often get in our way. We have to learn to expect these obstacles. 
We have to endure unpleasantness, discouragement, and even hard- 
ship. The trick is to refuse the easy temptation to pity ourselves. Of 
course we'll take a tumble once in a while. But let’s pick ourselves 
up again, go everlastingly on trying, and stick to it until we finsh 
the job. 

There's a shy little lady in New York named Elizabeth Achelis. 
She was born to a life of ease and comfort. Twenty years ago she 
became passionately interested in calendar reform. She made a 
deep scientific study of the subject and decided on one method 
called the World Calendar. It calls for 12 months of 30 davs each, 
except for the first month of each quarter which has 31. The last 
day of each year, between December and January, is a Year-End 
Holiday. The World Calendar would have many great advantages 
for businessmen, for scientists, and for ordinary people generally. 

Miss Achelis has worked incessantly at publicizing the need for 
a new World Calendar. She buttonholed politicians, diplomats, and 
executives. She hounded the League of Nations, Congress, and the 
United Nations. She moved to a small hotel suite and established 
offices for the World Calendar Association. She has spent most of her 
personal fortune on promoting it. She expects to see the World 
Calendar universally adopted before she dies. 

How do you rate on stick-to-it-iveness? Do you finish your job in 
spite of every tough break? If you do, then you have a good right 
to begin to call yourself “mature.” 


Next week: Carry More Than Your Share. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Navy Fireman Second pedition led by Rear Admiral R. E. Byrd. 
Class Robert C. Luther, aboard the U.S.S. The group, now steaming back to home 
Mt. Olympus holds five husky malamute waters, explored areas never before seen 
dogs born last Armistice Day. The pups and by man. (Where's pup number 5? He's hid- 
their caretaker are part of the Antarctic ex- ing behind his pals.) —U. S. Navy Photo 





























SEEING HISTORY THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


REFRIGERATION 


GSE OF ICE FOR PRESERVING FOOD 
HAS BEEN KNOWN TO MAN FOR 

) SCENTURIES, BUT NOT WIDELY USED. 
LONDON IN THE 1600'S... 





By THE EARLY 1800'S NEW ENGLANDERS 
WERE CUTTING ICE FROM PONDS IN THE 
WINTER AND STORING IT IN THEIR CELLARS 
WITH FOOD. 


AMERICA IN THE 1700'S... gerne 


SOME FOLKS KEEP THEIR FOOD 
= IN CELLARS OR WELLS, BUT! 

fe] LIKE OUR SPRING egy 

| A HOUSE, FATHER. 

























vES, MOTHER, ® 
THE COOL WATER FROM 
OUR SPRING RUNNING 

THROUGH THESE TROUGH 
WILL KEEP OUR BUTTER 
AND CREAM FRESH 
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1806, FREDERIC eT: THIS IS DELICIOUS. WHAT 


TUDOR HAD AN IDEA... DID YOU SAY IT’S CALLED? 
as : a WE MAKE IT WITH 
‘a ‘> ICE FROM NEW 
| WANT TO SHIP ICE ome be 
FROM OUR PONDS TO B | dog OUR ICED 
MARTINIQUE AND OTHER COUNTRIES x DRINKS TOO 
WHERE THERE IS NO ICE. Ad j 
THIS 1S THE START OF A -- . ; 
GREAT BUSINESS ! 

















= =~. sJS yOu’RE OUT OF 
= , YOUR MIND. BUT YOU 
CAN CHARTER MY SHIP 
if YOU'VE THE MONEY. 








TvvOR'S SHIPS CARRIED ICE TO MARTINIQUE, CUBA, NEW ORLEANS, THE EAST 
AND WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, SAN FRANCISCO, PERSIA, AND INDIA! 
oo st ; De 


/N 1834, JACOB PERKINS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
PRODUCED A MACHINE WHICH WOULD MAKE ICE 














BRINE CIRCULATES 
THROUGH THE PIPES AND 
FORMS ICE IN BOXES 
FILLED WITH WATER. 














WE'LL BE ABLE TO MAKE 
. eee ICE ALL YEAR ROUND. 
SAWDUST PACK Saha 
ED AROUND THE ¥ 
ICE RETARDED OTHER INVENTORS AT HOME AND ABROAD MADE IM— 
ITS MELTING PORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


























PEOPLE BOUGHT BIG CAKES OF ICE AND PUT THEM IN ICE BOXES 
IN THEIR KITCHENS. ICE BOXES KEPT FOOD FROM SPOILING 


MPECHANICAL REFRIGERATION HELPED WIN WORLD WAR II 
BY PRESERVING FOOD SUPPLIES. REFRIGERATION UNITS 














I fiver ‘ 


eo 44% 





Bu MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS MAKING THEIR OWN 
ICE BECAME MORE POPULAR. THEY WERE FIRST INTRODUCED 
IN THE 1900'S, BECAME WIDELY USED AFTER 1925. Bo . 
Text by Pat Lauber’ Orawn by Charles P. Beck 
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Shall Uncle Sam Adopt 
This Problem Child? 


- 


Ror 


rem ~ ~ P . 
CLL CL EELS ALE LE EE ERG CRN 


Pack. “Apa 





N a damp, grey morning a few weeks ago, an extraor- 
() dinary, “top secret” conference was held at the White 

House. The ranking Congressional leaders of both par- 
ties were invited. Waiting for them in the Executive Office 
was President Truman, flanked by Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall and Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy. The 
United States was faced with a new, grave problem. 

Within a few days the secret “leaked” out. The State 
Department had received an urgent and confidential note 
from Britain. In this communication the British are said to 
have frankly admitted that because of their own economic 
difficulties they will not be able to continue beyond March 
31 to carry their economic burden in Greece. The British 
Government, therefore, requested the United States to as- 
sume this obligation. 

It has been established that British financial aid to Greece 
during the last“two years amounted to $348,000,000. The 
British also have 10,000 occupation troops in that country. 
The Labor Government has decided to recall all its troops 
from Greece by the end of the summer. 

At the White House conference President Truman is re- 
ported to have placed the issue squarely up to the Con- 
gressional leaders and urged them to respond to Britain’s 
call for help by approving a loan or outright grant of $250,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000 to Greece. 

Three days later came an appeal direct from Greece. In a 
note to the United States, the Athens government pleaded 
for immediate financial aid to purchase urgently needed 


GHEECE 


food, clothing, and other essentials, in addition to acquiring 
means for self-defense, and restoring order. 

On March 12 the President personally appeared before 
a solemn joint session of Congress and appealed to that body 
to provide $400,000,000 to Greece and Turkey as a check 
against the threatened spread of communism in the Middle 
East. He also asked tor authority to send American civilian 
and military advisers to those countries. 

The use of any funds made available to Greece, the Presi- 
dent stressed, will be supervised by us in such manner that 
each dollar spent will count toward making the country 
self-supporting. 

The President added that the offer of aid by this country 
does not mean that the United States approves “everything 
that the Greek government has done or will do. We have 
condemned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left.” 

“This,” he said, “is a serious course upon which we em- 


Photo International News and Metropolitan Museum of Art 


. bark. . . . If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the 


peace of the world — and we shall surely endanger the wel- 
fare of our nation.” 

What action Congress will take on the President’s pro- 
posals is not certain as we go to press. While some criticism 
was voiced, leading members of both parties indicated sup- 
port. 

Why is Greece so all-important? It is a country of only 
50,000 square miles and less than eight million population. 
The answer is simple. Greece, occupying a key position in 
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the Eastern Mediterranean, is the only Balkan country 
outside the Soviet sphere of influence. Unless we stretch our 
hand out to Greece, there is danger that she may tumble 
into the steadily-expanding Soviet basket. With Greece with- 
in the Soviet orbit, American influence in the entire Middle 
East would decline. Turkey too, is involved, because it has 
been under pressure from Russia to give the Soviets partial 
control of the Dardanelles — the much-coveted waterway 
into the Black sea. 

As Ernest K. Lindley pointed out in a recent article in 
Newsweek, “If Greece is lost, a Communist scythe will curve 
around the head of Turkey, which already has Communist 
bayonets at its back. Russia would, or could, control the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The whole Middle East would be 
blocked off. . . . It might set in motion what has aptly 
been described as a ‘chain reaction’ which could not be 
easily checked.” 

Such is the underlying situation. Strictly speaking, there 
is no Big Five, nor Big Four, nor even a Big Three. But only 
a Big Two — the United States and Russia. Until there is a 
basic understanding between these two, the world will con- 
tinue to be split into so-called Eastern and Western blocs. 

There are two levels to the Greek problem — the inter- 
national and the domestic. The two are closely related. 


Greece’s Ordeal 


The modern kingdom of Greece won its independence 
from Turkey in 1829. It was supported by Britain, France, 
and Russia. Between the first and second World Wars, 
Greece underwent several changes of government. In 1925 
the Greek National Assembly voted to overthrow the mon- 
archy and establish a republic, which lasted for ten years. 
A plebiscite (popular vote) on November 3, 1935, carried 
through at the point of militia bayonets, restored the throne 
to George II. (He had fled Greece during an uprising against 
him on December 18, 1923.) King George pledged to abide 
by the Constitution of 1911, but shortly thereafter he handed 
over the government to General John Metaxas, who estab- 
lished a semi-fascist dictatorship. 

The glory that was Greece came into its own again during 
World War II. Just as their ancestors astonished the ancient 
world by their defiance of the all-powerful Persians at Mara- 
thon and Thermopylae, so the modern Greeks refused to 





Keystone Pictures, Inc. 


Mark Ethridge, U. S. delegate on United Nations’ eleven- 


nation Commission, questioning Greek witnesses. 


bow to the Axis. On October 28, 1940, Mussolini’s fascist 
Italy invaded Greece. The Greeks fought desperately against 
superior forces and equipment, and successfully repelled 
the fascist invaders. 

Within six months, not only were the Italians driven out 
of Greece, but Greek troops occupied large sections of Al- 
bania. On April 6, 1941, the Nazis came to. the assistance 
of their defeated Axis partner, and finally the gallant Greeks 
were overpowered by Hitler’s mechanized army. 

Over 60,000 casualties were suffered by Greece in the 
seven months of fighting against the Germans and Italians. 
And during their three-and-a-half-year rule of Greece, the 
Nazis burned and ravaged 1,300 villages and made homeless 
two million persons. Some 200,000 Greeks died of famine, 
60,000 were massacred by the Bulgarians, and 15,000 were 
shot as hostages by the Germans. 

Greece was liberated in October, 1944, by British and 
Polish troops, assisted by Greek Partisans. But the end of the 
war did not end the fighting. British troops remained in 
Greece at the orders of Prime Minister Churchill. A left- 
wing resistance organization, the EAM (the National Lib- 
eration Front), controlled by Greek Communists, refused to 
join the coalition government set up when the Nazis left. 
Open warf»re has been waged by the ELAS (military arm of 
EAM) against the right-wing royalist army ever since. 

Following a succession of three short-lived cabinets, a 
general election was called in March, 1946, which was 
boycotted by the EAM. In this election the Populist (Royal- 
ist) Party was victorious, gaining 396 seats against 32 by the 
Democratic party and 7 by the Independents. 


The Monarchy Comes Back 


Then on September 1, 1946, a second plebiscite was held 
in which 70 per cent of the total ballots were cast for a return 
of the monarchy. King George II ascended the Greek throne 
for the third time on September 28, 1946. A new coalition 
cabinet was formed last January 24, under the premiership 
of Demetrios Maximos. It represents 7 of the 8 parties in 
parliament. 

The Greek Government has been aecusing the Soviet 
satellite states — Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania — of financing 
and arming Communist guerrillas in Greece. A United Na- 
tions commission is now investigating these charges. Another 
on-the-spot investigation is being conducted by Paul A. 
Porter, former OPA Administrator, who was sent by Presi- 
dent Harry Truman last January to look into the economic 
plight of the country. According to UNRRA reports, Greece. 
is today the hungriest country in a hungry Europe. The 
average Greek gets only 800 calories daily. 

Neutral observers seem to be agreed on these three facts: 
(a) that less than 15 per cent of the Greek people favor 
communism; (b) that most of the votery, are democratic 
at heart but have been driven to the monarchist camp be- 
cause of their fear of communism; and (c) that the smolder- 
ing civil war has been aggravated by foreign interference in 
Greek internal affairs, both British and Russian. 

Consequently, the fairest solution seems to lie in guaran- 
teeing to Greece protection from outside attack, under 
United Nations control. Then let the Greek people them- 
selves choose freely the kind of government they want. After 
all, the Greeks do have a word for it —a wonderful word 
called “democracy.” 
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“The Presidential Succession” 227s comme 


NUMBER of recent events have dramatized our un- 
satisfactory constitutional arrangements for the Presi- 
dential succession. The first was doubtless President 
Roosevelt's death, the succession of Vice-President Tru- 

man, and then the triumph of the Republicans in the 1946 
election. Another is the turmoil in Georgia over the gover- 
norship. Various bills are now pending in Congress dealing 
with this question of the Presidential succession. The Presi- 
dent himself has urged a change in the succession. But 
there seems little likelihood that any of them will pass. 
This question is one of the oldest, and most perplexing, in 
our constitutional history. The Constitution itself throws 
little light on the subject. It provides merely that in the 
event of the death, removal, or disqualification of the Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, the Congress may determine who 
will act as President. Congress, in 1792, did pass a vague 
law. It provided for succession (after the Vice President) 
ot the President pro tempore of the Senate, if one had been 
elected, and, if not, of the 
Speaker of the House. But 
this law was never used. 
The first crisis over the 
Presidential election came in 
1800. Under the Constitution 
electors voted for two per- 
sons, the one receiving the 
highest vote to be President, 
and the one receiving the 
next highest to be Vice-Presi- 
dent. In that year all Demo- 
cratic electors voted for the 
same two candidates — Jeffer- 
son and Burr — and the result 
was a tie. As Burr refused to 
withdraw, the election was 
thrown into the House of 
Representatives where, after a long contest, Jefferson won. 
To remedy this situation, the 12th Amendment was passed 
and ratified. It provided for separate votes for President 
and Vice-President. But it left unsolved the problem of the 
succession if both President and Vice-President should die. 
This problem came to a head in 1886, with the death of 
Vice-President Hendricks. A Democrat, Cleveland, was 
President, but the President pro tempore of the Senate was 
a Republican. If Cleveland should die, a Republican would 
succeed to the Presidency. It was this situation which led 
to the enactment of the succession law of 1886 — which is 
still in effect. This law provided for the succession of the 
Secretary of State, and after him, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and other members of the Cabinet. 


Objections to the Present Plan 


But there were, and are, serious objections to this law. In 
the first place it gave to the President power to select his 
successor. In the second place it was not at all clear that 
qualifications for a good Secretary of State and for a 
MARCH 


31, 1947 





WHO’S NEXT? Under present law Secretary of State Marshall (left) would 
succeed if President Truman died. But some want Speaker Martin (center) 
or Senate President Vandenberg (right), elective officials, to move up. 


good President were the same. A Vice-President who had 
succeeded to the Presidency might appoint a Secretary of 
State primarily with a view to the succession, rather than 
with @ view to his qualifications for handling foreign affairs. 

Most of the proposals for amending the succession law 
propose to make the Speaker of the House or the President 
pro tempore of the Senate the successor. The difficulties here 
are both political and technical. Suppose (as is actually the 
case at present) that the Speaker of the House is of a dif- 
ferent party from the President and Vice-President. Is it 
fair thus to change the party control of the Executive office? 
And, aside from faisness, is there any likelihood that Con- 
gressmen or state legislators of the minority party (now the 
Democrats) will vote for such an amendment? Or suppose 
the party balance in the House is so close that the House is 
unable to organize, unable to select a Speaker? That hap- 
pened once in our history, and might happen again. 

What happens in the event of the death of President and 
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Vice-President between election and taking office? Under 
the 20th Amendment, if the President-elect should die be- 
tween election and taking office, the Vice-President-elect 
succeeds. If the Vice-President, too, should die, Congress is 
to provide by law for the succession. But Congress has not 
yet so provided. 

No part of our Constitution has given rise to more con- 
fusion than the part dealing with the Executive. It has re- 
quired two amendments to the Constitution and one un- 
official amendment — for the constitutional provisions about 
the Electoral College are practically a dead letter by now. 
And of all parts of the Constitution, this was the one part 
that was freshly invented, as it were—the one part for 
which there were no adequate precedents. Americans were 
used to legislative bodies in colonial days; they were used to 
a judiciary. But they had no experience with an elected 
executive. Here they could not borrow from Britain, except 
insofar as experience with colonial governors might help. 
The problem_of the Presidency shows how closely the Amer- 
ican Constitution depends upon experience and precedent. 
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4000-man expedition reports exciting 





possibilities for Antarctica 
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Ships of central group of Task Force 68 pick their 
way through dangerous pack ice in frigid Ross Sea. 





HE biggest exploring party in history has finished its job 
of breaking open the Antarctic ice-box. Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd and his flock of 4,000 servicemen (and 

57 penguins) are on their way home. 

In two short months of the southern hemisphere’s summer, 
they mapped the-eoastline of more than half of Antarctica, 
photographed a fifth of the continent, and discovered new 
regions as large as al] the northeastern United States west of 
the Mississippi. 

They have shown how the most inhospitable region on 
earth can be conquered with modern machine methods. 
Here are some of their “firsts,” al] of which will open new 
windows upon the Antarctic world: 

First expedition to bring ordinary steel ships through the 
tough pack ice that rings Antarctica like a halo. First to land 
a large body of men on the polar continent. First to fly large 
planes there. First use of helicopters. First flying from air- 
craft carriers in Antarctic waters. First use of the “magneto- 
meter,” which promises to speed up by 200 times the map- 
ping of Antarctica’s geology. First to find a really effective 
automotive vehicle for the Antarctic (the LVT — “landing 
vehicle tracked,” used by our forces in Pacific island in- 
vasions during the recent war). 


Race for the Seventh Continent 

Perhaps the United States will follow up these experi- 
ments with future mass expeditions, although none are yet 
scheduled. Meanwhile, Antarctica is far from deserted. At 
least three groups representing three different countries are 
there now, and more are expected. Some, like the current 
American party led by Commander Finn Ronne, are there 
chiefly for scientific reasons. Others, like Chile’s naval expedi- 
tion, are frankly aimed at getting political control over parts 
ot the “seventh continent.” A race is on to carve up this last 
unappropriated land on earth. 

Let us see what has been done by Admiral Byrd and 
others to answer the tour great questions about Antarctica. 


1. What IS Antarctica? 

More work has been done, and more progress made, 
toward answering this question than any of the others. Yet, 
more than a century after Lieutenant Charles Wilkes of the 
U. S. Navy proved that an Antarctic continent existed man 
has seen less than half of Antarctica. 

Early explorers visited about one-third of the continent 
with their sleds and dog-teams. Admiral Byrd’s parties have 
covered a good deal more, both on the ground and by plane. 
This latest expedition has found great unknown bays, and 
hundreds of new mountains. So many errors in old charts 
have been corrected that all past maps of Antarctica are 
so much waste-paper. 

Yet man has made only a start toward learning the 
geography of Antarctica. We know that ‘it is the world’s 
coldest, highest, windiest, emptiest continent. It is shaped 
something like a huge pie, about twice the size of the 
United States. Practically in the center is the South Pole, 
which is on a bleak plateau nearly two miles high. Mountain 
ranges, many higher than the loftiest peaks of the United 
States, ridge the continent. Great glaciers and ap ice sheet 
as much as a third of a mile thick cover most of Antarctica. 

Three great problems of polar geography left unsolved 
by the Byrd expedition are: Where is the inner shore of 
fog-bound Weddell Sea? Is there a water channel between 
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outed 0.8 Navy Photograph 
On Tonight’s Menu: Hunters return to ship with a 
crabeater seal which will make tasty sealbuggers. 


the Weddell Sea and the Ross Sea? What lies beyond the 
South Pole in the direction of India and Africa? 


2. Who Owns Antarctica? 

Antarctica is still “no man’s land.” Half a dozen nations 
claim slices of it. For a long time nobody paid much atten- 
tion to these claims. Then the development of long-distance 
aviation, and the possibility that Antarctica may contain 


valuable minerals, suddenly made the “bottom of the world” _ 


a great strategic region. 

There is no definite rule of international law to decide 
among these claims. The most generally accepted principle 
is that the first nation to make a permanent settlement in a 
new area has the best claim. The British have, in fact, set 
up a “token colony” on Palmer Land, opposite South Amer- 
ica. The Australians are said to plan a similar venture. 
Argentina has operated a weather station for half a century 
on an island in Antarctic waters. 

Some countries base their claim on the fact that citizens 
of that country discovered the region. For instance, Roald 
Amundsen of Norway discovered the South Pole. 

Chile and Argentina argue that the part of Antarctica 
nearest them is the natural continuation of their country’s 
land. 

South Africa and Norway are interested in what becomes 
of Antarctica. Norway has plans for a scientific expedition 
next year. The Byrd expedition found a party of Russian 
whalers in Antarctic waters. 

The United States has made no formal claim, although 
American explorers have claimed certain areas in the name of 
the United States. If the U. S. does stake a claim, it will 
probably be in Marie Byrd Land and James W. Ellsworth 
Land, opposite the eastern Pacific Ocean. 

Probably “Little America,” Byrd’s famous bases, will 
never be U. S. territory. The main reason is that they were 
not built on land at all, but on the Ross Barrier, a huge ice 
sheet that covers part of the Ross Sea. 

Some day the United Nations may be asked to settle these 
claims. Ralph J. Bunche, director of the division of trustee- 
ship, U.N., says that any interested nation could bring the 
matter before the General Assembly. The Security Council 
could act if world peace and security were threatened. 
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On a flight over the South Pole, Admiral Byrd dropped 
there the flags of all the United Nations. Was it a hint that 
Antarctica be used for the benefit of all nations? 


3. Is Antarctica worth anything? 


Antarctica has perhaps the world’s largest soft-coal re- 
serves. It has copper, manganese, and molybdenum, and 
probably gold, iron, oil, and gas. Most exciting possibility 
of alJ is that Antarctica may contain uranium. 

The “magnetometer,” an instrument sensitive to the vary- 
ing magnetic effects of different rocks and minerals, gives 
clues to the structure of unseen rocks far below the everlast- 
ing ice. Byrd successfully used this instrument. 

There are other reasons why Antarctica is valuable. Its 
waters are one of the last important whaling grounds. 
Weather stations there would be useful, for cold currents 
from Antarctica affect the weather in much of the southern 
hemisphere. Admiral Byrd suggests using the continent as a 


“natural refrigerator to store surplus crops. The Finn Ronne 


expedition now setting up for 15 months in Antarctica will 
look into these scientific problems. 


4. Can people make homes in Antarctica? 


The problem of planting a permanent colony is quite 
different from that of a temporary expedition of picked men. 
Will men’s minds stand the strain as well as their bodies do? 
Even on the expedition, the climate and loneliness made 
many men peevish and ill-tempered. 

Perhaps the “Land of Lakes” discovered by the Byrd 
flyers may be suitable for a settlement. Ice-free land and 
unfrozen lakes containing vegetable life were found. Will 
this region be the Shangri-La of the future? 




















Press Association 


At Knox Coast (1) flyers located a 40-mile-wide land 
of lakes free of ice. They also found islands of 
rock standing above ice near Queen Mary coast (2). 








Harris & Ewing 


The impressive new home of the Department of State was used during the war to house the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


may seem strange for an organization 158 years old. But 

today the State Department is just feeling its way in 
several fields of new activity. New responsibilities are ar- 
riving daily at the Department’s door, and can’t be left on 
the doorstep. . 

The personality of our vigorous new Secretary of State, 
George C. Marshall, will have much to do with the makeup 
of our growing State Department. But world developments 
will have even more effect. Peace treaties, occupation poli- 
cies, hunger and want throughout Europe and Asia — all 
these give the State Department burdens never dreamed of 
before World War II. , 

Secretary Marshall is the man directly responsible to the 
President for the conduct of our affairs with foreign coun- 
tries. To assist him, Mr. Marshall has 3,000 workers in 
Washington, and double that number overseas. His main 
help comes from the top-ranking State Department officials 
in Washington. 

Number two in command is a man with clipped mustache 
and heavy eyebrows and a polished manner. He is Under 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson. While Marshall is out 
of the country, Acheson is Acting Secretary of State. 

One of Marshall's first acts when he took office in January 
was to give Acheson broader powers over everyday activi- 
ties. In Army style, all contact with Marshall (except by his 
boss, the President) must be channeled through the Under 
Secretary. It was Acheson who prepared for Marshall a 
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Toe Department of State is having growing pains. That 


State Deparfment 


complete “blueprint” of existing State Department policy. 

The new importance of international economic and trade, 
relations is indicated by the present position of William L. 
Clayton, Last fall he was named Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, the first man to hold a post with that 
title. Before then economic affairs were handled by an as- 
sistant secretary. 

Clayton has held, since 1940, a series of Governmental 
economic posts whose titles would fill a good-sized para- 
graph. Now he has the job of setting up a well-oiled system 
of international trade relations. That is part of America’s 
contribution to world peace and security. New orgariza- 
tions such as the World Bank and U.N.’s International Trade 
Organization are Clayton’s particular problems. 

Another post created in the remodeled State Department 
is that held by William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs. An advertising man rather than a dip- 
lomat, Benton is in charge of our ambitious program to tell 
the world about America. His office goes by the fancy title 
of Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs 
(OIC, for short), 

One of Benton’s latest projects is a daily broadcast in 
Russian to the Russian people. An hour’s program, relayed 
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via Munich, Germany, presents news, music, and general 
information about American life. Because of poor radio re- 
ception and too “high brow” programs, the first broadcasts 
this month were not too successful. 

The Department of State is called upon to keep our Gov- 
ernment informed of activities and developments in every 
country. This is one of our ambassadors’ and ministers’ main 


jobs overseas. But the war taught Uncle Sam the value of - 


coordinated, evaluated intelligence and research. One of 
Secretary Marshall's first acts was to unite the various in- 
telligence groups of his Department. He put William A. 
Eddy, responsible for many undercover war intelligence 
activities, in charge of this unit. 

By this move, Secretary Marshall added a military trend 
to our changing State Department. Colonel Eddy’s group 
resembles closely the Army's G-2 (Intelligence) branch. 

Other assistant secretaries with heavy responsibilities are 
Spruille Braden and Maj. General John H. Hilldring. Like 
Assistant Secretary Clayton, Braden has succeeded to a 
post especially created for him. He is Assistant Secretary 
for American Republic Affairs. Before 1945, matters re- 
lating to Latin America were handled by a director, a lower- 
ranking Department official. 

Hard-working 230-pound Spruille Braden is best known 
as the man who disputed with Juan Peron, Argentina’s ruler. 


New duties call for 


new methods 


John E. Puerifoy is : Internat. 
Marshall's administrative aide 


Braden was recalled as Ambassador to Argentina to take 
his present post. His promotion is an indication to Latin 
America that Uncle Sam is placing increasing importance 
on Western Hemisphere relations. 

General Hilldring is Assistant Secretary of State for Oc- 
cupied Areas. His job, another new post, is to handle the 
diplomatic problems concerning Germany and Japan, 

Marshall's first appointment was to name John E. Peurifoy 
as Assistant Secretary of State for Administration. On the 
40-year-old South Carolinian will fall the major task of a 
thorough reorganization of the Department. Many predic- 
tions have been made that Secretary Marshall will stream- 
line his Department. Many features of military organization 
may be introduced by the former Army Chief of Staff. What- 
ever these changes, it will be Peurifoy’s job to carry them 
out. 

Through these high-ranking officials we may see the 
changing pattern of our State Department. Other develop- 
ments, too, foreshadow a wider range of activities for the 
Department. The Foreign Service — which includes all over- 
seas State Department employees — is being expanded. (See 
Senior Scholastic, February 3, 1947.) The Department has 
absorbed four major wartime organizations, These are the 
MARCH 
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Office of Strategic Services, whose remaining intelligence 
and research duties come under Mr. Eddy’s direction; Office 
of War Information (to Benton); Office of Inter-American 
Affairs (to Benton and Braden); and the Foreign Economic 
Administration (to Clayton). 

The State Department is participating in still another 
activity. Last fall, the National War College in Washington 
opened its doors. Its students are foreign service officers 
and high-ranking military officers. The college, which suc- 
ceeds the now-closed Army War College, is a school of na- 
tional security, where men learn high-level diplomatic and 
military tactics and theory. 

As a symbol of the change taking place, the State De- 
partment office is now being moved to a new location. Its 
former home was a 70-year-old ornamented building next 
to the White House. Now Secretary Marshall and his staff 
are moving to a fine new building a few blocks away. 


Fourth Secretary Since 1944 


Marshall is our fourth Secretary of State in two and a 
half years. Cordell Hull served from President Roosevelt's 
inauguration in 1933 until he resigned because of ill health 
in November, 1944, This was the age of FDR’s “personal” 
handling of foreign relations. Particularly during the war 
years, Mr. Roosevelt was his own Secretary of State, al- 
though Mr. Hull was a hard-working and extremely capable 
man. 

Edward Stettinius was our next Secretary. He attempted 
to put through a reorganization plan for the Department, 
but it apparently got lost in the rush of more pressing busi- 
ness—the organization of the United Nations. When Presi- 
dent Truman named James F. Byrnes as Secretary in June, 
1945, still another new era began. This was the era of the 
traveling Secretary. Byrnes spent much of his time away 
from his desk, attending foreign conferences. 

Now George Catlett Marshall, former Army Chief of 
Staff who has disclaimed all desire for any political office, 
will have his chance, He started bv inheriting Jimmy 
Byrnes’ knotty peace-making problems. But when he re- 
turns from frigid Moscow to Washington where the cherry 
trees will be in bloom, he may set a whole new pattern for 
his job — the administration of our foreign affairs. 


Press Associati 
“The Voice of the United States of America” speaks 
to the Russian people on daily State Dept. program. 
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I. GREECE 
Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 6. Total, 60. 
1. The reason why the British asked 
the United States to advance money to 
Greece was because: 
(a) the U. N. felt the burden should 
be shared 
(b) Britain can no longer afford to 
subsidize the Greek economy 
(c) India is soon expected to leave the 
British Empire 
(d) Turkey refuses to surrender the 
Dardanelles 
2. The size of the British army in 
Greece has been estimated as: 
(a) 100,000 (c) 10,000 
(b) 1,000,000 (d) 2,500 
8. The British troops in Greece in 
the near future are expected to: 
(a) increase in numbers 
(b) be replaced by a force sent by 
Tito of Yugoslavia 
(c) be withdrawn from the Balkans 
(d) be sent to Palestine to fight the 
terror 
4. President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to: 
(a) send the Marines to Greece 
(b) refer the breakdown of the Greek 
economy to the U. N. 
(c) make a loan to Greece 
(d) leave Greece to its own fate 
5. The population of Greece is about: 
(a) 8 million (c) 2 million 
(b) 28 million (d) 15 million 
6. If Britain withdraws from Greece 
and the U. S. refuses to help Greece 
sustain itself, the strong power most 
likely to step in would be: 
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(a) Turkey (c) Romania 
(b) Italy (d) Russia 
7. The first country to invade Greece 
in the last war was: 
(a) Italy (c) Yugoslavia 
(b) Germany (d) Russia 
8. The present government of Greece 
is: 
(a) republican 
(b) monarchy 


(c) communist 


(d) feudal 


9. In the last popular election held 
in Greece in September, 1946: 
(a) the Communists won by a large 
‘nritv 
(b) the country declared itself a re- 
y- vlc 
Yc) a majority voted for the return of 
the king 
(d) the Olympic games were revived 


10. The U. N. has sent a commission 
of inquiry to Greece to investig>' 
(a) famine conditions in Macedonia 
(b) guerrilla warfare inspired by 
Slavic countries 
(c) the public school svstem 
(d) the olive oil industry 


My score 





Il. PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Check the word or phrase that com- 
pletes each statement correctly. Each 
counts 6. Total, 24. 


1. The Presidential succession is de- 
termined by: 
(a) the Fourteenth Amendment 
(b) Congress 
(c) the incumbent President 
(d) popular vote 


2. If President Truman should die, 
the present succession law confers the 
presidency on: 

(a) Secretary Marshall 
(b) Speaker Martin 
(c) Senator Taft 

(d) Governor Dewey 

8. The first crisis in Presidential elec- 
tions came over the election of: 

(a) Jackson (ec) Lincoln 
(b) Jefferson (d) Cleveland 

4. According to President Truman’s 
plan of succession, the next in line to 
succeed him would be: 

(a) Vandenberg 
(b) Stassen 


(c) Martin 
(d) Lilienthal 


My score 





ill. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have appeared 
before in the pages of this magazine 
but they are again in the public spot- 
light. Can vou recall their names? Each 
counts 8. Total, 16. 

1. He is the leader 5f the Kuomin- 
tang party in China and carries the 
military title of his country. His biggest 
troubles today concern inflation. 

2. He is the president pro-tem of 
the Senate and backs President Truman 
on aid to Greece. 








Total Score 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized words. 

1. That was the gist of the secret 
note. (a) conclusion (b) essence (c) 
cause (d) total contents 

2. Beyond that was the larger impli- 
cation of a possible change in the world 


balance of power. (a) inference (b) 
underlying cause (c) result (d) ex- 
planation 

8. The international ramifications are 
a logical outcome of internal condi- 
tions. (a) political difficulties (b) un- 
derlying causes (c) interlacing subdi- 
visions (d) ultimate outcome 

. » «<e 
of that turbulent little country. (a) 
reactionary (b) violently unsettled (c) 
primitive (d) anarchistic 
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internal conditions 


5. Mussolini issued an ultimatum to 
the Greeks, demanding complete ca- 
pitulation. (a) surrender (b) agreement 
(c) subservience (d) homage 

*e-G ‘G-p ‘O-g ‘fe-g ‘q-[ ‘ssamsuy 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 

gist jist 

ramifications ram i fi cd shins 

Wehrmacht vair mokt 

hostage hés tidj 

pro tempore pr6 tém por é 

precedent pré si dént 
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Ti million years ago, a goblin- 
like creature stood on the edge of 
a shallow basin in what now is 
called Mongolia. Its great round eyes 
stared unblinkingly from a thin, hatchet 
face, ending in a hooked beak. Its head 
sloped up and back into a circular bony 
fri!l, which formed a solid armature over 
the neck and fore-shoulders. Low in 
from and high behind, with its nine- 
foot body ending in a thick tail, it 
seemed like a horrid, nightmare fan- 
tasy. Slowly it waddled down the slope 
and settled itself into the red sand. And 
there in the hollow it left twenty oval 
white eggs, fated, though warmed by 
the sun’s rays, never to be hatched. 

But it and its kind laid other eggs, 
which did hatch, and the dinosaurs 
lived their allotted span and died. They 
never could know that their progeny, 
after hundreds of thousands of genera- 
tions, would wander into Siberia, cross 
the land-bridge to America and spread 
inland from its western coast. They did 
not know that their offspring would be- 
come the most grotesque of creatures, 
that they would grow to enormous size 
and develop horns; that the bony frill 
protecting the neck would expand into 
a formidable shield so broad that a man 
scarcely could span it with his arms! 

Yet these things came to pass, and, 
when the fossil bones of Triceratops, the 
most formidable of the three-horned di- 
nosaurs, were found in America, no man 
knew whence they came. They sudden- 
iy appeared completely developed in the 
rocks of the upper part of the Age of 
Reptiles and gave no clue to their fam- 
ily tree. 

It was on a brilliant day of mid-sum- 





mer, ten million years after the reptile 
had made its nest in the sandy hollow, 
that we pitched our tents on the rim of 


a great depression just above the spot. 


where the eggs were laid. Since that 
far, dim day when they were left to be 
hatched by the Cretaceous [“Age of 
Reptiles”] sun, hundreds of feet of sedi- 
ment had drifted over them and, 
through the action of wind, frost and 
rain, had been worn away again, leav- 
ing them half exposed. Some showed 
only as bits of broken shell, but four 
remained intact. They were no longer 
white; during their long entombment 
they had changed to a delicate brown. 

The dinosaur that laid the eggs never 
would have recognized the surroundings 
of the nest could it have seen them in 
1923. A great depression + dozen miles 
in width and more than that in length 
had been scooped out of a plain as hard 
and smooth as a tennis-court, which 
swept away in gentle ripples to the base 
of the Altai Mountains, thirty miles 
away. The plain dropped abruptly into 
the basin, its edge a vast complex of 
ravines and gullies, red battlements and 
rounded turrets. Sheer walls and gigan- 
tic chimneys stood isolated on the sandy 
floor like the ruins of a war-swept city. 
Among these wandered two-humped 
camels, and sheep drifted in snow- 
white patches over the gree reaches 
of a dying lake-bed. 


We went to the Flaming Cliffs 


By Roy Chapman Andrews 


The Gobi Desert held the secrets of the monsters of past ages 


through the desolation of a sunparched 
desert from the “Mountain Waters 
Camp,” four hundred miles to the east. 
For a year there had been no rain. We 
followed the tracks of our motor-cars 
made ten months before. The scanty 
vegetation lay brown and shrivelled by 
the pitiless sun; white rims of alkali 
marked the beds of former ponds; the 
desert swam in a maddening, dancing 
mirage that mirrored ready lakes and 
cool, forested islets where we knew 
there was only sand. 

We had traveled mile after mile with- 
out seeing a living thing save scurrying 
spotted lizards and the long-tailed ga- 
zelles that do not need to drink. The 
way was marked by the skeletons of 
camels and the bones of sheep. The few 
Mongols with whom we had talked be- 
fore entering the desert told us that 
their friends had moved away from this 
area of desolation; discouraged by the 
death of scores of horses, sheep and 
camels, they had gone to the north in 
search of better feed. 

Our caravan had been left near the 
“Mountain Waters Camp” with instruc- 
tions to follow us with food and gaso- 
line. Like all the camels of eastern Mon- 
golia, ours had suffered from lack of 
food and were woefully thin, with soft, 
flapping humps. But old Merin, the cara- 
van leader, thought that they could hold 
out till they overtook us in the Altai 
Mountains, where, according to report, 
conditions were better. If they did not 
reach us, the situation would be serious. 
Without gasoline we should be well- 
nigh.as helpless as Robinson Crusoe on 
his - oa island; yet we must reach 
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ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
earned his right to become presi- 
dent of the Explorers’ Club through 
years of roaming the earth. He was 
not a pure adventurer, however, but 
a scientist who had joined the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in 
New York when he was only twenty- 
three. Two years later he began ex- 
ploring with a trip to Vancouver 
Island and Alaska, seeking to learn 
the life and habits of whales. Later 
research expeditions took him to al- 
most every land and over every sea 
on earth. In 1922, 1923, and 1925 he 
headed the largest land expedition 
ever sent from America into the Gobi 
Desert in Mongolia. Tibet, South- 
west China and Burma. His party 
included forty men, 150 camels, and 
8 motor vehicles. In the desert he and 
his companions discovered the skele- 
tons of the oldest land animals, and 
the first dinosaur eggs. This last find 
he tells us about here. 
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the red fossil-beds of the Flaming Cliffs 
at the eastern extremity of the Altai 
Mountains, where the ancestral dinosaur 
had been found the year before. 


I: WAS a great day when we arrived at 
the Flaming Cliffs. Camp was pitched 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
The cooks were instructed to make a 
dried-apple pie for dinner, and a vaca- 
tion was declared for the remainder of 
the day. But it was impossible to keep 
the enthusiastic fossil-hunters from im- 
mediately exploring the fascinating ba- 
sin that lay below them. 

One by one they wandered down the 
steep bluff, and soon they all were scat- 
tered among the ravines and along the 
sides of the sculptured buttes. In less 
than an hour Albert Johnson returned, 
seething with excitement, to get his 
tool-bag and paste-pot. He reported the 
discovery of a large white skull. In a 
few moments Kaison hurried up the 
slope for his collecting materials, and, 
when we gathered about the dinner- 
table in the mess-tent that evening, 
every man had begun to excavate a 
dinosaur skull. Even I had a share in 
the finds; for, while walking in the bot- 
tom of the ravine, I saw a pipe lying 
beside a rock. It was one that Granger 
had lost the year before and, strangely 
enough, it had dropped within a few 
inches of the skull and jaws of a Proto- 
ceratops. 

Our real thrill came on the second 
day, when George Olsen reported at 
tiffin [tea] that he was sure he had found 
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fossil eggs. We joked him a good deal, 
but nevertheless all of us were curious 
enough to walk down with him after 
luncheon. Then our indifference sud- 
denly evaporated; for we realized that 
we were looking at the first dinosaur 
eggs ever seen by a human being. We 
could hardly believe our eyes, but, 
even though we tried to account for 
them in every possible way as ancient 
stone formations, there was no shadow 
of doubt that they really were eggs. 
That they must be those of a dinosaur 
we felt certain. True enough, it never 
was known before that dinosaurs did 
lay eggs, but, since most modern rep- 
tiles do, it was considered probable 
that their ancient ancestors did so also. 
Nevertheless, although hundreds of 
skulls and skeletons of dinosaurs had 
been discovered in various parts of the 
world, never had an egg been brought 
to light. 

These eggs could not be those of a 
bird. No birds are known from the 
geological horizon in which the eggs 
were found, and all the birds of that 
era were much too small to have laid 
eggs of this size. The elongate shape 
of the eggs is distinctly reptilian. A 
bird’s egg usually is much larger at one 
end than at the other, because it is de- 
posited in a nest, from which it might 
roll out unless it revolved on its point. 
Reptile eggs, which are deposited in 
shallow depressions scooped out of the 
sand, usually are elongate and similar in 
shape to the specimens that we found. 
These eggs were in a great deposit full 
of dinosaur skeletons and containing, so 
far as we could discover, no remains of 
other animals or of birds. 

Three of the eggs were exposed and 
evidently had broken out of the sand- 
stone ledge beside which they were 
lying. Other shell fragments were par- 
tially embedded in the rock. Just under 
the low sandstone shelf we could see 
the projecting ends of two more eggs. 
While all members of the Expedition 
were on their hands and knees about 
those ten-million-year-old-eggs, George 
Olsen began to scrape away the loose 
rock on the summit of the shelf, and to 
our amazement, he uncovered the skele- 
ton of a small dinosaur, lying four inches 
above the eggs. It was a toothless spe- 
cies and we believe that it may have 
been overtaken by a sand-storm in the 
very act of robbing the dinosaur nest. 
Prof. Osborn has named it Oviraptor 
(the egg seizer) philoceratops signify- 
ing “fondness for ceratopsian eggs.” 

We believe that the eggs originally 
were buried in fine sand, which would 
be particularly suitable for the preser- 
vation of delicate objects. The first 
specimens found by George Olsen are 
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about eight inches in length and seven 
inches in circumference. They are rather 
more elongate and flattened than is 
usual in the case of modern reptile eggs 
and differ greatly in shape from the 
eggs of any known bird. 

The preservation is beautiful. Some 
of the eggs have been crushed, but the 
pebbled surface of the shells is as per- 
fect as if the eggs had been laid yester- 
day. The shells are about one-sixteenth 
of an inch thick and doubtless were 
hard; Fine sand has filtered through 
breaks, and the interior of all the eggs 
is solid sandstone. In the photographs, 
the bits of broken shell partially em- 
bedded in the rock are plainly to be 
seen, and it needs no stretch of imagi- 
nation to realize that the objects pic- 
tured are really eggs. In fact, we tried 
our best to think of anything in geology 
that could have produced a similar re- 
sult, but try as we would, we could nev- 
er get away from the fact that “Eggs is 
eggs” and that these were laid by a 
dinosaur. 


A FEW days after the first discovery 
five eggs were found in a cluster. Albert 
Johnson also obtained a group of nine. 
Altogether twenty-five eggs were taken 
out. Some of them, a8 in the case of the 
original group, were lying upon the 
surface of the ground, exposed by the 
erosion that had worn away the sand- 
stone in which they were embedded; 
others were enclosed in the rock, with 
only the ends in sight. The eggs in John- 
son’s “clutch” were considerably smaller 
than the original lot and were unbroken. 
They may have been laid by a “pullet” 
dinosaur, and the large ones by a full- 
grown “hen.” But more probably they 
are the eggs of an entirely different 
species. 

Most interesting of all was the fact 
that in two eggs that had been broken 
in half we could plainly detect the deli- 
cate bone of the unhatched dinosaurs. 
Not only did we discover the eggs, but 
we obtained during our five weeks in 
this locality a complete developmental 
series of Protoceratops. Baby dinosaurs, 
which probably had been hatched only a 
few weeks, and other :n all stages of 
growth up to the adults nine feet long, 
with completely developed frills were 
added to our collection. These have 
been placed in series, from the eggs to 
the adults and are an amazing exhibition 
of age development in a single species 
of dinosaur. No other spot on earch has 
yielded such a quantity of specimens 
and such unique material as this saridy 


* basin in the center of the Gobi Desert. 





Reprinted from On the Trail of Ancient 
Man by permission of F. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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By Agnes N. Bass 


semicolons have probably exclaimed, “I wish there 

were no such things as punctuation marks!” There was 
a time when there were not. But it wasn’t as idyllic as it 
may sound. On the most ancient manuscripts one word 
was not even separated from its neighbors. The letters ran 
on, one into another, and it was the reader’s problem to 
make sense of them. By about the fourth century B.C., 
words were set off by spaces or the dot we now call the 
period. After a time, sentences were set off by a dot placed 
high on the line of writing. 

This handy dot presently began to do all the work of 
punctuation. In 260 B.C. Aristophanes of Byzantium drew 
up a system in which the dot used as a period continued 
to be placed on a level with the top of the letters; a dot 
in the middle of the line acted as a comma, and one low 
on the line was sometimes used as our semi-colon is now. 
The comma did not take on its curved shape until sev- 
eral centuries later. Meanwhile the paragraph came into 
being to mark a division in thought. At first it was indi- 
cated by spacing, by wedge-shaped signs, or by setting the 
first letter of the first line out beyond the margin. 

The point of this short tour through history is that punc- 
tuation first grew out of necessity. Before its time, the few 
writers were well enough trained to be able to read one an- 
other's manuscripts. But as soon as a general audience began 
to read, after the invention of the printing press, some sys- 
tem of markers had to be invented to make the sense clear. 
As a manual for printers put it, “The object of punctuation 
is to make clear to the reader the meaning of the author.” 

The early printers in the 15th and 16th centuries had to 
design the punctuation marks they used, cut them out in 
their movable type, and decide exactly how to use them. 
Some printers used a slanting line for the comma and a 
sign like an upside-down semicolon to express a question. 
By 1509 the period, comma, semicolon, parentheses, and 
question mark were used in the shape they have today 
(although probably not everywhere), and our dash, apos- 
trophe, exclamation point, and quotation marks were in- 
vented later. Yet punctuation varied so widely among 
printers and typesetters that a quotation of 1771 complained 


§= people, bewildered and beset by commas and 
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gagnals 


They keep words flowing smoothly 


that “punctuation is in vain, since no rules of prevailing 
authority have been yet established.” 

It has been only about a hundred years since punctua- 
tion became systematized. For a while afterward, things 
went too far. Authors, and especially textbook writers, know- 
ing that meaning must be clear to the millions just learn- 
ing to read, were inclined to fence with commas every 
phrase or clause not actually in the main statement. Your 
grandfathers had to learn a rule for every use! 

Today we take our reading and our punctuation more 


casually. Reading is an everyday matter with us, and we © 


get the sense of it with few signs to point the way. What 
punctuation is left to us is very important. Unless a writer 
uses the period correctly he is open to the suspicion that 
he does not grasp the sentence form. Mistakes in the use 
of question, quotation, and exclamation marks, and the 
colon, show carelessness usually rather than ignorance. The 
real trouble-makers are still the commas and the semi- 
colons. “The semicolon is used in all sentences that con- 
tain two or more members, when each member makes a 
distinct statement, with some dependence on statements in 
the other members.” If you can show in your writing that 
you know what that means and use the semicolon correctly, 
you also prove that you know your way around in the 
channels of thought. You know what ideas hold hands and 
what stand alone. 

Simply put, the rule for the comma is that it is used to 
separate words that are not closely related, thus keeping 
together those that are related in thought. You can see in 
the following sentences how the comma or its absence 
affects the thought: 

Avoid food which is fattening. 

Avoid food, which is fattening. 

The author, said the reader, was an ignoramus. 

The author said the reader was an ignoramus. 

Most experienced writers punctuate as they write; others 
less experienced go over their work after the words are 
down and sprinkle punctuation marks in a more or less 
skillful fashion. Every writer probably revises his punctu- 
ation somewhat on rereading his manuscript, because while 
his thoughts may have been clear to him as he wrote, he 
now has the reader’s point of view as he reads it over and 
he finds his thoughts need more clarification. 

To realize fully the need for punctuation, take a para- 
graph from which all punctuation, even the periods, has 
been removed, and try to read it quickly. You will find 
yourself in the same position as those readers in the years 
before Christ — you have to punctuate it yourself. 
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S THE merchant ship pulled into New York harbor, 

A the boy on the deck stared at the approaching 

lights with tired eyes. He had been voyaging about 

the globe for three years, exploring the faraway ports of 

the world, where strange tongues and alien customs first 
fascinated, then wearied him. 

The gangplank creaked downwards, shuddering at its 
contact with solid ground. The boy hurried ashore, shift- 
ing the weight of the sea chest on his shoulder and reas- 
suring himself, from time to time, as to the safety of the 
five dollars in his pocket. He had no other funds, nor was 
there much in the chest other than a few articles of cloth- 
ing. 

In New York’s art section, Greenwich Village, he found 
a cheap room at 53 Greenwich Avenue. His father and 
mother were dead, he had been at sea since the age of 
fourteen, and there was no one to question or advise him. 
Whatever happened in his life would be his own doing. 

He began to support himself with odd jobs in odd places: 
around the wharves, in a bakery, in a livery stable — he 
even drudged in a saloon on Sixth Avenue near the Jeffer- 
son Market jail! One day he happened to go to Yonkers, 
where he found work in a carpet factory. After a year or 
so he was promoted to the position of “mistake-finder,” 
earning $8.50 a week What a strange, reserved boy he was! 
The other boys couldn’t make him out, though they liked 
him well enough. 

Before long he discovered a bookshop, where he learned 
to appreciate, for the first time, Chaucer, Keats, Shelley, 
Spenser, and Sir Philip Sidney. In his quiet manner he be- 
gan to write poetry himself, full of the sound of the sea and 
echoing the intensive reading he had done. Friends 
asked for copies of his poetry and requested his autograph. 
He copied the poems out diligently, then affixed his signa- 
ture: JOHN MASEFIELD. The people who own those 
scraps of paper today value them highly. John Masefield is 
a famous name now, one of the best-known in literature. 

In 1897, thoroughly sold on the idea of himself as a 
literary man now, Masefield sailed home to his native Eng- 
land. There the Irish dramatist, Synge, became a friend of 
his and provided intellectual stimulation, as did Yeats one 
summer in Devonshire. Salt Water Ballads, Masefield’s first 
volume, came out in 1902. In it the young poet announced 
himself the defender of “the dust and scum of the earth.” 
Soon this uncommon “common man” was earning the praise 
of his fellow writers. Ballads and Poems (1910) won hearty 
commendation, and The Everlasting Mercy (1911) caused 
a flurry of excitement, for it told an un-pretty tale of rough 
village life as only the very poor know it. But Saul Kane, 
the drinking and poaching hero ot the poem, fights his way 
through to spiritual victory. The Widow in the Bye Street 
is another virile story: after her son Jimmy has been hanged 
for murder, Widow Gurney loses her sanity. Dauber, a 
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fierce and moving saga of the sea, was hailed by sailors 
for the poet’s understanding of the problems that beset 
them. It is not surprising to us that Masefield could write 
realistically about the sea, for we remember his early ap- 
prenticeship under that tyrannical master. 

When news of the first World War broke, Masefield 
signed up for Red Cross service, working with the 
wounded in France and aboard a hospital ship at Gallipoli. 
His sensitive nature was profoundly shocked by the trage- 
dies witnessed there, as his fine book, Gallipoli, testifies. 

Something happened to Masefield’s poetry after the war. 
At his best, his poems always suffered from literary crudi- 
ties, like the too obviously strained-after rhymes which mar 
certain passages; but manly vigor and passion had always 
carried them along. Now his work began to sound exhausted. 
Reynard the Fox, an attempt to recapture the old fine feel- 
ing, did not quite come off. Its nostalgic treatment of the 
English countryside, however, is said to have influenced King 
George’s selection of him in 1930, when Robert Bridges’ 
death left the laureateship vacant. 

In recent years he has been absorbed in the writing of 
poetic dramas — he has also published several good novels 
— and has added a small theater onto his. house. He lives 
quietly with his wife on a pine-clad hill above Oxford, 
where a little hut surrounded by gorse-bushes in the gar- 
den is his study. A man who in so many poems expresses 
a kinship for the sea must sometimes chafe under the re- 
strictions of old age. At any rate we have his “Cargoes,” 
written when the winds of youth were still rising within 
him and he felt “a fire in my heels.” 


Cargoes * 
Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of ‘Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


°Reprinted from the Collected Poems of John Masefield, by 
permission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Everything about that happy 
festival suggests joy and abundance 


poetry of those millions who for centuries have rejoiced 

in the returning life of spring. Though as a Christian 
festival the day has been celebrated only since the beginning 
of the second century of our era, its roots go much deeper 
into antiquity. Christians adopted many customs or symbols 
which were already old in the pre-Christian world. 

According to the Venerable Bede, early historian of the 
church, the word Easter comes from the Anglo-Saxon Eostre, 
goddess of the dawn and of the spring. To her the month of 
April was dedicated, and in her honor were held seed-time 
rites. For these any gift that suggested abundance, sprout- 
ing, or fertility was appropriate — and any symbol of joy was 
in order. Hence our pagan ancestors used the rabbit, always 
an emblem of fertility, and the wreaths and garlands which 
appear today in the more worldly form of corsages and 
Howered hats. 

Another familiar symbol taken over from the pagans is the 
egg. In pre-Christian spring festivals in North Europe 
baskets of eggs, sometimes dyed or painted, were presented 
bv one friend to another. When Christians adopted the prac- 
tice, they dyed the eggs red in honor of the blood of Christ. 
The suggestion of the egg at Easter is evident, for who 
could believe that in the cold hard shell warm life is hidden? 
So is the life of the soul not destroyed by death but only 
hidden in the grave. 

The egg originally had a stronger religious meaning than 
it has today, as is shown by the blessing of the eggs con- 
tained in the ritual of Pope Paul V in the early seventeenth 
century, “Bless, Lord. we beseech Thee, this Thy creature 
of eggs, that it may become a wholesome sustenance to Thy 
faithful servants, eating it in thankfulness to Thee, on 
account of the resurrection of our Lord.” 

Sometime during Easter many families serve the tradi- 
tional ham, whole perhaps and decorated with candied fruits 
Here is ancient custom again. The pig has been in many 
lands an emblem of fertility and plenty, and the decorations 
ot candied cherries and pineapple on the ham represeut the 
garlands which used to deck a ceremonial pig. In West- 
phalia, where Mass was continued during the Nazi rule in 
spite of Hitler’s ban, Easter Sunday is called Ham Sunday, 
and the first ham of the winter curing is then eaten. 

Rabbit and pig are not the only living creatures associated 
with Easter and the resurrection. Even the ferocious: lion was 
taken over from the lore of former ages to become a symbol. 
Lion cubs were believed to have their eyes fast closed for 
three days after birth and to be aroused at the end of that 
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By Evelyn Hammett 


period by the roar of the father. Thus Christ slept in the 
tomb three days and was awakened by the kingly voice of 
His Father. The Old Testament furnished two meaningful 
symbols of this type. Carved or scratched on the walls of 
catacombs or other places of refuge is the likeness of the 
whale, for the casting up of Jonah after three days typified 
the emergence of Christ from the tomb. The lamb, which 
recalls the Passover sacrifice, became a symbol of the sac- 
rificial nature of Christ. 

Christians also adopted birds as symbols. The phoenix, 
for example, was a fabulous bird. Only a single perfect 
specimen was supposed to live, at a time, for five hundred 
years or more. It lighted its own funeral pyre by the heat of 
the sun, and rose from its ashes in new beauty. Thus, they 
said, would it be with the soul rising from death. 

A similar belief concerned the eagle, which, grown old 
every ten years, was said to fly directly into the sun and 
there to be renewed. This belief appears hundreds of years 
before Christ in the words of the 103rd Psalm, “So that thy 
youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” 

Even insects had their place in the old beliefs, which 
were carried into Christian times. Christian drawings show 
the butterfly as an emblem of the never-dying soul, just as 
the Greeks identified it with Psyche or the spirit. The beau- 
tiful butterfly emerging from the torn and ugly chrysalis is 
especially appropriate for an Easter symbol. From the Egyp- 
tians came the scarab or beetle as a symbol of the soul. This 
was doubtless suggested by the habits of some beetles which 
lay their eggs in a ball of dung, then bury it. The live beetle 
emerges from the earth in due season. 

On Easter many an ancient symbol becomes alive with 
fervent joy and hope. 
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HIS week we will publish as many 
T° the good poems now piling up 

in this office as we can. These 
seemed representative of certain 
trends. 

Wiley Clements’ “October Lau- 
reate” is free verse in the Imagist 
picture-painting tradition. He draws 
his images from common sources, 
but infuses them with originality, 
especially in lines 14, 19, and 22. 


October Laureate 


I heard that it was autumn. 
The wind said so, 
Running zig-zag through the dying 
grass, 
Thick by the fences and down the road- 
sides 
And dry in the cornrows, 
Climbing the hickory to shake the nuts 
And laugh in the branches. 
A cornstalk said so, 
Standing yellow and tattered with 
broken tassel 
Nodding and crackling in brittle agree- 
ment 
With all the wind said. 
An oak tree said so. 
He told me in colors of gold to brown, 
Waving his leaves for signal flags 
Till he grew tired and dropped them. 
I heard that it was autumn 
But a pine denied it, 
Holding up his green arms in protest 
And lifting him tall with pride in his 
viewpoint, 
Conceding nothing. 
The sun denied it, 
Sitting white and warm in the same 
blue sky 
That was his when spring was 
And his in summer. 
I heard that it was autumn 
And sat beneath a pine to write a poem 
about it, 
A requiem for a passing world, 
But the sun was warm and the pine 
spoke softly. 
I guess I must have dozed off. 
Wiley Clements, 17 
Maplesville (Ala.) High School 
Teacher, Georgia Billingsley 


Robert Thom and Irving Portner 
are experimentalists, each searching 
for the exact and expressive word 
and each finding it necessary to de- 
part sometimes from literary con- 








ventions. The work that Irving does 
in finding a syntax which will repro- 
duce the temper of his thought is 
carried further by Robert. Robert's 
poetry gains additional individuality 
from his startling imagery and from 
the ynusualness of what he has to 
say. 
Fears 


Across the floor in my room, 

The wrinkled stars crept 

Like decaying pears, 

Like the awesome murmur of glass, 

Speaking to me of vile things, 

And noisily upsetting my chair. 

Remembering the broken pages of 
many bocks, 

Remembering the telephoned symbols 

And operations on several levels, 

The climactic ending of many com- 
plexes 

That wilt, surge, and grow, 

I fastened each star to a chair leg 

And wrapped up their wrinkles in rope. 

How many fears are murdered and 
stagnant? 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 


space. Writers whose workeappears in the magazine will receive a copy 
of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
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How many new and wrinkled stars 
Craw] the ceiling of my room 
And drop vacantly onto the rugs? 


Robert Thom, 16 
Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 


The Danger of Indecision and 
Dying 

Reading Deuteronomy 

In a kodak corner of a soundlessly 

House, he that is worthy of death 

Sat gasping on the chair of his breath, 

Sat dissuading 

Himself of crusading . 

Cadences; but fearful of*his elegy. 


Incalescent artillery, 

Tight in the hands of Melpomene, 

Rocketed around the room and split 

Small holes in the walls; and these ex- 
quisite 

Nebulae 

A calliope 

Of firing sounds and thoughts, was 
debris 


Which must be investigated 

Quietly; and so the thick and con- 
templated 

Book was laid aside; he drew 

The covers over his knees through 

For the moment, with thinking 

And the mind not linking 

With decision, was weirdly suffocated. 


Robert Thom 


I Should Not Look 


I should not look on beauty so, so 

smiling naively at it, 

hopeful. And for what? 

For semblance of reciprocation? 

I cannot be happy through the mere 
observation of beauty 

in all its forms shapes sizes 

(which may be pleasing to the eye) 

for there is always that pain of longing 
fierce undulled 

and no pain of joy to numb it 

make it secondary and anesthetized. 

What then do I expect? 

Do I suppose I can be a part of beauty 
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beauty is for the beautiful 


Irving Portner, 16 
Harrison High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Diane Morgan builds her poem up 
on a repeated phrase, which gathers 
momentum as the poem progresses. 


Nocturne 


‘With the white snow slopes 
Swinging down to the valley 
In a swirl whirl curl, 
And the cold white lace 
Sifting soft in the valley 
In a swirl curl whirl, 
There are suns in the sky 
(Only stars from the valley) 
In the cold blue sky 
There is bright white burning 
(In the cold burn: eternal) 
Through a swirl whirl curl. 
Diane Morgan, 17 


Evanston (ill.) Township High Scheel 
Teacher, Mary Lt. Taft 


Bette Bottger’s short story ap- 
peared in Young Voices a short time 
ago. “Wash Day” displays the same 
fine eye for telling detail that gives 
distinction to her prose work. 

And “The Tea Party” by Bette 
draws a quick portrait with econom- 
ical and mocking strokes. 


Wash Day 


Bleak sky — like the slat cold wash- 
water blue denim 
Soaks in. Telephone poles, against the 


grey 
Cloudless space, just like wash lines 
with their still, 
Black cloth pins glumly perching on 
the wires. 
Bette Bottger 
Covina (Calif.) Union High School 


The Tea Party 


Like brown little bird, 

She chatters above the clack 

Of thin white china. 

Small black eyes shine over the beak 

That is long and off-center. 

She cocks her head, chirping at me... . 

Oh! pardon? . . . more tea? No thank 
you. 

A nice little bird, 

But only a bird. 


Bette Bottger 
1947 
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In addition to his poetic activities 
Robert Thom patronizes the Staten 
Island ferry, commuting to Midwood 
School in Brooklyn. Nor sleet nor 
snow nor troubled water's restless- 
ness can deflect Robert from his 
steady course towards education. 
Now and then, perhaps, a Pansy Ann 
tries . . . one wishes this Pansy Ann 
would not curl her lip so much. Fur- 
ther on, when P.A. and Robert have 
relaxed a bit, the story improves. 


Flower on the Ferry 


Pansy Ann commuted on the Staten 
Island Ferry during the summer. She 
took the 8:04 ferry from St. George to 
New York in the morning and the 5:36 
from New York to St. George in the 
evening. By a miracle, and ' call it 
that, I commuted on the same sched- 
ule. 

The first time I looked up from the 
Herald Tribune’s Financial Page, which 
I had hoped the passengers on either 
side of me might observe me reading, 
and saw Pansy Ann across from me 
. . . it was love! I might just as well 
have tried to stop the roller coaster at 
Coney Island! If I had jumped over the 
rail of the ferry, I could not have been 
engulfed more quickly by the water 
than I was by my new passion! And 
when she smiled at me and curled her 
lower lip down! . . 

From that moment, the little inter- 
est that the Herald Tribune's Finan- 
cial Page had held for me seemed to 
ski each morning down the long col- 
umns of stock quotation, (I am sure 
I never understood them at any rate) 
and spring with renewed vigor from 
the paper to Pansy Ann. In a few days 
the Herald Tribune suffcred the loss of 
one subscribe:. 

After a week of anxiety and bliss, I 
got up the courage to make one of 
my more pointed remarks. 

“I notice that you ride this same 
ferry every morning!” I feared my words 
would shatter this gentle form. 

“Yes, I do!” And she smiled and 
again she curled her precious little lip 
down to her chin. 

Oh, the music of her words! Oh, the 
rapture into which she plunged me! 


“Well, I do myself,” I continued, 
amazed by my own continuity of 
thought. 


“Yes, I've seen you often.” 
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What greater compliment or more 
touching confession could escape those 
angelic lips? What color could describe 
the diamond tilled soil of her eyes? 

“It’s a pleasant ride during the sum- 
mer, isn’t it?” I asked, overcome. 

Pansy Ann assured me she thought 
it was. And indeed, it was! I told her 
I would rather ride the Staten Island 
Ferry than almost any other ferry I 
could think of. I was sure that the view 
was quite as magnificent as might be 
seen anywhere and said as much. With 
this I found her in complete accord. I 
was confident she was perhaps at- 
tracted to me . . . in short, we were in 
love! 

After two weeks we looked for each 
other, morning and evening. We were 
both working during our vacations from 
school in New York. Each morning I 
saw her devoured by the gluttonous 
city as she took the IRT uptown and I 
boarded the BMT downtown. Each 
night the city delivered her up. Oh how 
my heart ached if I had to work over- 
time and Pansy Ann traveled home 
alone! On what misery I endured if it 
was she who did not make the 5:36 
ferry. How,many Milky Ways did the 
summer sun see me sharing with my 
Pansy Ann? 

And then, out of the clear blue sky, 
it happened! A leaf fell! A heart broke! 
The cigarette of summer had burned to 
the ashes of fall trees. That annual 
tragedy that had so long beset poets 
was suddenly real and tragic to the 
much less noble me. Oh lost July! Oh 
lost August! Oh neon spectre of winter! 
Pansy Ann curled her lower lip. Her 
too, too blue eyes melted like cream- 
sicles. Perhaps next year. . . .” she be- 
gan. 

“No. I shall be going to college.” 
And now for the first time I am not 
proud of that fact. 

Pansy Ann’s mouth forms an O; but 
she says nothing. The ferry docks and 
I kiss her and it is all over! 

Oh Pansy Ann! 


Robert Thom, 17 
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Sharpen your wits... 


WHO’S ZOO ON EASTER 


The birds and the beasts are there as 
Easter symbols in the article Easter 
Lore, Determine which birds and beasts 
by checking the correct ones. There 
should be eight. 


Leopard Pheasant Falcon 

Duck Pig Whale 
Rabbit Phoenix Eagle 

Goat Pelican Grasshopper 
Lamb Lion Butterfly 


MORE ABOUT MASEFIELD 


“Fire in His Heels” should give you a 

er reader’s-eye view of John Mase- 

eld’s career. Check the correct conclu- 
sion for each statement. 


1. Masefield’s first New York home 
was in (a) the Bronx; (b) the Bowery; 
(c) Brooklyn; (d) Greenwich Village. 

2. His first published book was 
called (a) Salt Water Ballads; (b) Bal- 
lads and Poems; (c) The Everlasting 
Mercy; (d) The Widow in Bye Street. 

3. During World War I, Masefield 
signed up with (a) the Infantry; (b) 
the Cavalry; (c) the Merchant Marine; 
(d) the Red Cross. 

4. At best, Masefield’s poetry always 
suffered from (a) too many adjectives; 
(b) literary crudities; (c) ignoble 
themes; (d) lack of emotion. 

5. In 1930, Masefield was (a) 
knighted; (b) pensioned; (c) awarded 





the Pulitzer Prize; (d) made Britain’s 
poet laureate. 


HIT THE TRAIL 


Can you track down these words 
with as much success as Mr. Andrews 
had with his dinosaurs? Check the cor- 
rect meaning for each. 

1. Armature: 

(a) army; (b) protective covering: 
(c) warship. 
2. Allotted: 
(a) permitted; (b) distributed; 
(c) acknowledged. 

3. Progeny: 

(a) descendants; (b) ancestors; 
(c) forefathers. 

4. Sediment: 

(a) dregs; (b) feeling; (c) sandy 
rock. 

5. Butte: 

(a) valley; (b) hill; (c) gully. 





Can ou 
head? 


1 Does your mind draw inference 
from your reading, or does it ac- 
cept the printed word without question? 
To infer, according to the dictionary, 
is to conclude — to find out by reasoning. 
Every book, magazine, or newspaper 
you read should offer a challenge to your 
powers of inference. It is not enough to 
accept passively what is set before you 
in print. You should read, digest what 
you read, and then draw your own con- 
clusions. 

The more ready, willing and able you 
are to draw inferences, the more active- 
thinking a reader you will be. Every in- 
ference you draw forces your mind in- 
to action. The more you stop, look, and 
infer when reading, the more accurate 
your inferences will become. A wide- 
awake mind, ready to challenge all lit- 
erary comers, will never become the tool 
of printed propaganda. 

An excellent exercise in drawing in- 
ference is contained in the following 
selections from David E. Lilienthal’s 
statement to the Congressional Atomic 
Committee answering the charge of 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee that he 
has Communistic leanings. 

Read each selection carefully. Then 


o 








answer the questions at the end. Each 
selection is followed by a question 
which may help you to draw logical, 
rather than emotional conclusions 

“I believe — and I do so conceive the 
Constitution of the United States to rest 
upon, as does religion — the fundamental 
proposition of the integrity of the indi- 
vidual; and that all Government and all 
private institutions must be designed to 
promote and to protect and defend the 
integrity and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual... . 

“One of the tenets of democracy that 
grow out of this central core of a belief 
that the individual comes first, that all 
men aré the children of God and their 
personalities are therefore sacred, car- 
ries with it a great belief in civil liber- 
ties and their protection, and a repug- 
nance to anyone who would steal from 
a human being that which is most 
precious to him — his good name; either 
by impugning things to him by innu- 
endo or by insinuations. . . 

“And, whether by administrative 
agencies acting arbitrarily against busi- 
ness organizations, or whether by in- 
vestigating activities of the legislative 
branches, whenever those principles of 
the protection of an individual and his 
good name against besmirchment by 
gossip, hearsay’ and the statements of 
witnesses who are not subject to cross- 
examination are not maintained, then, 
too, we have failed in carrying forward 
our ideals in respect to democracy.” 
QUESTIONS: (Choose the best an- 

swer) 

1. The abuse of racial or religious 


minorities affects a democracy by (a) 
failing to protect the dignity of the in- 


SENIOR 


dividual; (b) leading to the persecu- 
tion of labor by business; (c) causing 
people to become indifferent to justice; 
(d) putting power into the hands of 
armed mobs. 

2. Democracy is affected when an 
individual's good name is stolen from 
him because: (a) the good name of no 
one is safe, since all people in a democ 
racy are equal; (b) the dignity and 
reputation of each individual is the 
basis of democracy; (c) slanderers and 
libelers can destroy democracy; (d) 
it is each man’s civil right to protect his 
personality and thus his good name. 


3. A Congressional investigation is 
not serving democracy if (a) the gov- 
ernment arbitrarily attacks business or- 
ganizations; (b) when the legislators 
cannot cross-examine witnesses who 
deal in gossip and slander; (c) a mem- 
ber of the body is allowed to persecute 
aman appointed by the President; (d) 
each witness is presumed guilty until 
he proves himself innocent. 


"+t ‘PT ‘O-| ‘ssemsuy 


WORD GAME 

This little charade in words should 
give you the correct name of a mon- 
ster — not a mythological one, either. 
Find the correct definition for each 
italicized phrase or word — put them 
all together —and you have IT. We 
regret to announce that the last defini- 
tion is something of a pun. 

Should such a creature appecr 
today, it would eat from the trees 
and shrubs. Its appearance would 
evoke exclamations of horror and dis- 
gust for it was truly a sight for aching 
eyes. 
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It’s quite tough 
enough to be in the 
same school with 
the world’s number- 
one dumb bunny, 
but when you hap- 

n to be captain of 
the baseball team, which I am, and 
someone presents you with that kind of 
player, tough just isn’t the word. 

It was this way. For the past decade 
or so Barron High School has been 
minus an athletic field, and the way 
we've wanted one has been pretty sad. 
So wouldn’t you think that when an 
old grad offered to donate one every- 
thing would have been lovely? Guess 
again. 

It seems Coach Kennedy was sitting 
in his office one day, all nice and peace- 
ful, when Mr. Charles H. Barnett 
walked in. Mr, Barnett has made mil- 
lions out of clothespins and he doesn’t 
generally go around dropping into 
coaches’ offices, so the coach sat up and 
took notice. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett brightly. 
“How would yo. like a ball field, 
Dutch?” (Dutch is Coach Kennedy.) 

Dutch said that, if Santa put a field 
in his Christmas stocking, he'd be 
tickled pink — no kidding. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett, the way 
he does. “I’ve decided to give Barron 
High a field.” 

He said it just like that, and Dutch 
told me the room started to go around. 


By the time it had stopped and Dutch- 


had recovered a little, Mr. Barnett was 
drawing diagrams for the field all over 
the desk blotter, Well, of course, it all 
looked terrific to Dutch, and he was 


By B. J. Chute 
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UMB BUNNY 


Batty was so lucky he'd break the sidewalk if he fell on his head 


hanging onto his chair to keep from 
floating up through the ceiling when 
the blow fell. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Barnett, 
“Charles Junior would be on the 
team.” | 

“WHAT?” said Dutch, not too tact- 
fully. 

“Charles Junior,” said Mr. Barnett. 
“My son. He plays an excellent ball 
game. I believe he’s only a scrub now 
—no doubt you are saving him — but I 
really do feel he should be on the nine.” 

Dutch didn’t say anything for a 
while. He just sat and thought about 
Charles Junior. Charles Junior is known 
as Batty and he isn’t a bad sort of guy 
at all, but Batty was never cut out to be 
an athlete. He’s the guy you can al- 
ways count on to run the wrong way 
for a touchdown, drop the ball in a 
tight play, and fall over his feet in a 
race, Until early this winter we all 
thought he’d done his worst by Barron 
sports and would leave us in peace, but 
he came out for baseball — and, boy, he 
was awful! 


















I like Batty, honestly, but I don’t see 
the resemblance that he does between 
himself and Babe Ruth. 

Well, Dutch never likes to drop any- 
one who’s really trying hard, so he'd 
kept Batty around as a sort of substi- 
tute. And then Mr. Barron had to 
breeze in with his offer of a field, and 
all steamed up because Batty wasn’t on 
the first squad. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. Mr. Bar- 
nett wasn’t trying to bribe anybody. 
He just honestly thought that Dutch 
was overlooking a good bet in his won- 
derful son. Mr. Barnett meant very 
well. 

Anyway, as I said, Dutch just sat and 
thought about Batty for a few minutes, 
and the more he thought the worse he 
felt. But finally he said something cau- 
tious about testing Batty out as a sec- 
ond-string man. 

“Ha, ha,” said Mr. Barnett, only not 
so cheerily, “of course you know best. 
But I really feel Charles Junior’s place 
is on the team.” He then started toward 
the door, and Dutch could see the field 
probably vanishing with him, so he did 
the only thing he could think of. 

“Oh, but of course, Mr. Barnett,” he 
said trying to radiate enthusiasm, “we'll 
try Charles Junior out. He may make a 
very useful man.” 

Well, the next day Dutch broke the 
news to me, and first I was all pepped 
up about the field, and then I felt like 
last summer's jelly bean because Batty 
would be in my hair all season. How- 
ever, our first day’s workout wasn’t so 


ew bad and Batty by some accident actu- 


ally hit the ball once. No one was more 
surprised than Batty. 

We hoped we could put Batty in for 
a few workouts in the outfield, shagging 
flies, and then, when ke showed up too 
bad, we could gently ease him bench- 
wards, trusting that Papa would be too 
busy with his clothespins to notice. 

But Trouble is my middle name. On 
our third day of practice, there was Mr. 
Barnett waiting to welcome us. He 
greeted me very chummily and waltzed 
me aside for what he called a confiden- 
tial conference. 

Said Mr. Barnett, “I'm certainly glad 
to meet you, Toby. Dutch tells me 
you're captain of this splendid team.” I 
had my doubts about the splendid part 
of it, but = didn’t say so. “Now, my 
boy,” he went on, “I want to have a 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE MARCH OFE 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY TAKES A NEW COURSE 


What Happened: A new foreign pol- 
icy for the United States was pro- 
claimed by President Truman in an 
historic message delivered by him be- 
fore a solemn session of both houses of 
Congress. 

The keynote of the “Truman Doc- 
trine” was that this country will take 
action wherever necessary throughout 
the world to prevent the spread by force 
of ‘communist totalitarianism. 

“I believe,” the President declared, 
“that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples” who are 
fighting against control by armed mi- 
norities or by outside pressures. 

“I believe”, he continued, “that we 
must assist free peoples to work out 
their own destinies in their own way. 

“I believe that our help shall be pri- 
marily through economic and financial 
aid which is essential to economic sta- 
bility and orderly political processes.” 

To put these beliefs into practice, the 
Chief Executive urged Congress to pro- 
vide $400,000,000 to Greece and Tur- 
key to help them repel “totalitarian 
aggression.” He also asked for authority 
to send American civilian and military 
advisers to those countries. 

The use of any funds made available 
to Greece, the President stressed, will 
be supervised by us in such manner 
that each dollar will count toward 
making the countrv self-supporting. 

The President added that the offer of 
aid by the United States does not mean 
that this country approves “everything 
that the Greek government has done or 
will do. We have condemned in the 
past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left.” 

“This,” Mr. Truman emphasized, “is 
a serious course upon which we em- 
bark. . . . If we falter in our leadership, 
we may endanger the peace of the 
world — and we shall surely endanger 
the welfare of our nation.” 

Early Congressional reaction seemed 
to indicate that President Truman was 
assured of majority support from both 
the Democrats and the Republicans. 
Some congressmen compared Mr. Tru- 
man’s message to the late President 
Roosevelt’s famous “quarantine the ag- 
gressors” speech of October, 1937, 
which was directed at the time against 
Nazi Germany. Some opposition was de- 
veloping from those who oppose our par- 


ticipation in European affairs, from 
those opposed to a “get tough” policy, 
and from those especially corfcerned 
with saving money. 

What’s Behind It: Although Presi- 
dent Truman did not mention Russia 
by name, it is clear that his message was 
directly aimed at that country. This 
declaration of policy came as the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers conference was 
in its first stages in Moscow. The con- 
ference, called to plan German and 
Austrian peace treaties, cannot help 
but be overshadowed by Mr. Truman’s 
speech. 

American decisions on Greece and 
Turkey were urgent because of the tight 
financial position of Great Britain. She 
had previously informed the U. S. 
that she would be unable to continue 
to finance aid to Greece after March 31. 


What Is a Foreman? 


What Happened: The Supreme Court 
settled a knotty labor-management 
problem. In a 5-4 decision, the Court 
decided that employers must recognize 
unions of foremen or other supervisory 
workers. 

The dictionary defines a foreman as 
“a man in charge of a group of workers 


or of some part of a factory.” Does this 
definition put foremen on the side of 
the employer or the employee? 

Foremen of the Packard Motor Car 
Company believe they are employees 
entitled to be members of a union and 
tu. bargain collectively on wages and 
working conditions. They are members 
of the Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica, an independent union. 

The Packard Company believes that 
foremen are “the front line of manage- 
ment” and therefore not covered by 
laws affecting lower-ranking workers. It 
was this dispute, already argued in the 
lower courts, which reached the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Court upheld an earlier decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The NLBB said it found nothing in the 
Wagner Act (the Fair Labor Standards 
Act) which prohibits foremen from join- 
ing a union. Hundreds of cases similar 
to the Packard dispute are expected to 
be settled by the Court decision. For 
the Court minority, Justice William O. 
Douglas said he did not believe that 
the Wagner Act covers foremen. If the 
Court’s decision is correct, commented 
Douglas, then vice-presidents of a cor- 
portation could form a union. 

What’s Behind It: Although no fur- 
ther court action is likely on the issue, 





Photo by Fein, New York Herald Tribune 


Maurice Kerby of Haiti, right, was among Latin American and Canadian 
teen-agers at Herald Tribune Youth Forum. He was guest of Jack Lamens- 
dorf, Hastings, N. Y. (See “Ricardo, Abre la puerta!” on another page.) 
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the position of foreman in labor unions 
is still being disputed. Labor legisla- 
tion before Congress may alter the Wag- 
ner Act so that foremen will definitely 
be excluded from its terms. The Court 
ruling merely decided whether or not 
foremgn are covered under the present 
terms of the Act. 

Many employers see a danger it. ex- 
tending union benefits to foremen, be- 
cause these supervisory employees 
would then be “serving two masters” — 
management and labor. Labor leaders, 
on the other hand, feel that foremen 
should be entitled to the same union 
protection and benefits as other workers. 


Two-Cent Postcards? 


What Happened: If you're the type 
of correspondent who likes to write post- 
cards, your personal postage expense 
may be doubled. To help meet expected 
losses in the next year the U. S. Post 
Office Department has asked Congress 
to authorize raises in some postal rates. 
These proposed raises include: 

1. Doubling the postal charge of post- 
cards from one cent to two cents 

2. Raising rates for newspapers, 
magazines and other printed matter. 

3. Boosting the charges of second, 
third, and fourth class mail and pack- 
ages. 

The Post Office would also like to 
withdraw certain privileges it now 
grants, such as permitting congressmen 
to send large quantities of mail without 
charge. No change is requested in the 
present rate for first class mail — three 
cents for ordinary letters, five cents for 
airmail. 

The Senate Civil Service Committee 
is considering the requested changes. 

What’s Behind It: The Post Office is 
one of Uncle Sam’s big businesses. One 
hundred years ago, on July 1, 1947, the 
first gummed stamps were put on sale in 
the United States. The postal service 
itself goes back to colonial days. The 
Post Office handled thirty-eight billion 
pieces of mail in 1945. 

But the income from stamp sales 
and mailing devices does not always 
equal the expense of running the postal 
service. Unless higher rates are author- 
ized, the Post Office Department figures 
that it will lose $288,000,000 in the 
year ending June, 1948. The new rates 
would seviously affect the production 
costs of newspapers and magazines. 





International News 


Asaf Ali is first Ambassador to the 
UJ. S. from India, which will gain 
her independence by June, 1948. 


“Nix!” to Argentina 


What Happened: That Argentina is 
a bad place to visit is the summary of a 
report by nine returned visitors from 
that country. They are the official rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. They recently spent 
three weeks studying conditions in Ar- 
gentina at the invitation of the govern- 
ment of Juan Peron. 

When this Labor committee arrived 
in Buenos Aires, they were welcomed at 
a lavish reception but when they left 
“only one of two minor clerks appeared 
to say good-bye.” The guests found 
their host’s hospitality had soured be- 
cause the committee was too determined 
to get at the facts. 

Their report charged that the Ar- 
gentine labor movement was under the 
dictatorial control of the Peron gov- 
ernment and that the government had 
resorted to violence in order to domi- 
nate the unions. The Argentine Confed- 
eration of Labor, says the American 
committee, “is not a free instrument of 
the workers but a political arm, of the 
government.” 

What's Behind It: This “bread and 
butter note” by the recent guests to 
Peron’s Argentina contains few sur- 
prises. It is well known that Peron 
merely poses as a “frierd of labor.” 
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United Nations News 


OT only have the Samoans heard of 

the United Nations but the United 
Nations has now heard from the Samo- 
ans. The natives of these distant South 
Sea Islands — speaking through their 
46 tribal chiefs—have submitted a 
petition to the U. N. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil asking that they be granted “the 
sacred rights of self-government.” This 
is the first direct plea to the world 
organization from a dependent (col- 
onial) people. 

The native chieftains also requested 
the United Nations to put an end to 
the “unnatural division” between West- 
ern Samoa and American Samoa. These 
two island groups have been separated 
for the past 58 years under a three- 
power agreement signed in 1889 by 
Great Britain, Germany, and the U. S. 

Western Samoa (area: 1,133 square 
miles; population: 60,000) is now ad- 
ministered by New Zealand. American 
Samoa (area: 76 square miles; popu- 
lation: 13,000) has been used by the 
United States Navy as a Pacific base 
since 1898. 

And right at home, at Lake Success, 
the U. N. had its own troubles. Its 
staff of some 2,000 employees have been 
complaining about poor pay. They were 
demanding better salaries for the lower- 
paid workers and higher allowances for 
those who lived away from home. 
(These allowances are soon to be 
slashed from $7.50 to $3.00 a day.) 
Other demands include contract and 
promotion systems, and cheaper hous- 
ing 

These grievances were aired at a mass 
meeting of U. N. employees. Present 
was Secretary-General Trygve Lie. He 
explained that his hands were tied. The 
U. N., he said, was operating on a short 
budget handed him by the General As- 
sembly. The staff employees ended their 
meeting with a resolution requesting 
Mr. Lie to forward their complaints to 
all member-governments of the U. N. 

A unanimous agreement was reached 
in the U. N. Security Council about 
international atomic control. But, un- 
fortunately, it was only a sort of “buck- 
passing” agreement. The 11 members 
of the Council voted to refer the entire 
question of. world atomic control back 
to the U. N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. It instructed the Commission to 
bring in new proposals before the next 
session of the General Assembly meets. 
This in effect set a deadline of Septem- 
ber 16, the date when representatives 
of the 55 member-countries of the U. N. 
convene in New York. 
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Dumb Bunny 


(Continued) 


little talk with you. I see that Charles 
Junior is fielding.” 

“Just temporarily,” I explained hast- 
ily, because he sounded annoyed, and 
then I could have kicked myself. 

“Good,” said Mr. Barnett, “because 
I want him to play third base. I was 
third baseman in college, and I want 
Charles Junior to follow in my foot- 
steps.” 

I sat down on a bench. If the bench 
hadn’t been there, I'd have sat on the 
ground. “I’m third baseman,” I said. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Barnett, most po- 
litely. “Then you'll be able to give 
Charles Junior some useful pointers. 
And now let’s discuss the plans for the 
field.” 

We discussed them, but my heart 
wasn’t in it, 

Well, you see the position? And it 
was kind of pathetic too, because poor 
old Batty labored under the fond delu- 
sion that he was playing third base 
(yes, he was) just because he was the 
best third baseman in sight. I played 
shortstop after that, until Chuck Willis 
transferred out of school and I took his 
place as catcher and battery mate for 
Doug Westby. 

Well, all I can say about Batty as a 
baseball player is that at third he was 
terrible and at bat he was unspeakable. 

But, honestly, I can’t begin to tell 
you how perfectly awful our nine was 
with Batty doing his little tricks at third. 
Dutch got an expression on his face 
that compared unfavorably with a wall- 
eyed pike, and as for me — 

But then, one day, the impossible 
happened and Batty behaved almost 
human. He put a man out in practice. 

He fanned five minutes later on three 
of the gentlest heaves Doug has ever 
managed, but we overlooked that. 
Batty was thrilled purple, and even 
Dutch cheered up. So when our first 
game—a breather against Norton — 
came around, life looked less like a 
bow! of prunes. 

Well, the Norton game was very in- 
teresting. That isn’t what Dutch called 
it exactly, but it gives you the general 
idea. Norton was supposed to be a 
pushover, and in a way it was. Doug 
held their batters to a series of goose 
eggs, and in the eighth, witk the score 
9 to 0 against them, they were a pretty 
sore bunch. Then we eased off and got 
a little careless, and Norton’s twirler 
had the colossal nerve to fan me in the 
fifth. 

Batty, of course, fanned every time 
he went to bat, except once when he 
took a base on balls. 

Then, in the eighth, he got hit by a 
pitched ball ond little Batty toddled off 


to first, delighted to find himself on 
base and going to be very clever about 
it. He was clever all right — Boy! 

It was this way. Chuck Daly was 
having a peach of a time on second 
when Batty took his base, and Emie 
McArin was kidding the Norton third 
sacker into a homicidal frame of mind. 
Art Hudson, coaching near third, had 
signalled the runners to take it easy. 

Buzz Busby, in the other box, dupli- 
cated Hudson’s orders, but of course 
Batty never even got them translated. 
Trust Batty. 

I went up to bat about the time the 
opposition pitcher blew and _ started 
throwing them all over the grandstand, 
so the first two,balls went by me, miles 
from the plate. And on the second ball, 
with the bases loaded, what did our 
Batty do? I ask you, what did he do? 

He stole second base. 

Of course the mere fact the bases 
were loaded didn’t phase Batty, and off 
he bounded down the path all by his 
lonesome coming to rest on the bag, 
while the second baseman’s jaw fell 
lower and lower. 

Well, that boner didn’t cost us the 
game, naturally, but for days no one 
even mentioned stealing bases around 
Barron. In a way I suppose it was 
funny, but there was no use kidding 
ourselves. It wasn’t going to be the least 
bit funny in a tight game. 

Still, with all our troubles, we won a 
fair percentage and it got sort of nat- 
ural to have Batty around. Of course 
no one told him how he’d happened to 
get on the team, and Batty was per- 
fectly happy. 

One day I came into the locker room 
where the fellows were sitting around, 
beefing about this and that, and just to 
get their minds off their woes I said 
something casual about Cullane’s Lar- 
son being a great twirler, We were 
facing him the next week, so I figured 
on an argument. Doug started to re- 
tort, but before he could open his 
mouth Batty chirped up. 

“Larson? Why, you can pick hits off 
him. I've seen him pitch, and he’s 
soft.” 

Art, who'd been sprawling over 
three benches, sat up and knocked his 
head on an open locker door. “Ow-w! 
What do you mean — soft?” he yelled, 
grabbing his skull. 

“Soft,” said Batty. “Like butter.” 

“Soft,” said Art. “Like flint. Do you 
mean to say you think you could get a 
hit off Larson?” 


“Certainly, certainly,” said Batty, 
very offhand. “It’s all a matter of 
timing.” 


Art opened his eyes very wide. Ernie 
stuffed a towel into his mouth and 
gurgled like a submarine going down 
for the third time. Buzz snorted 





“Yowsah!” said Buzz. “He'll fan you 
like an iceberg.” 

“Not at all,” said Batty haughtily. 
“Didn’t I get a hit off Carson last 
week?” 

As a matter of fact he had, but 
Carson had fed him a soft ball on the 
principle that the guy was harmless — 
their scout had judged him about right. 
Batty unexpectedly crossed him up by 
singling to the box. Carson of course 
got his revenge a minute later by 
catching Batty flatfooted on first, but 
Batty didn’t mention that little detail. 

“And I can get one off Larson in just 
the same way,” said Batty. 

“Help!” Doug whispered to me. 
“What if he gets a swelled head, on top 
of everything else? What happens to a 
vacuum when it explodes?” 

I told him to ask his physics teacher 
and frowned at Ernie, who was baiting 
Batty. “Of course you can,” Ernie was 
saying soothingly. “And of course you 
got a hit off Carson, even if you never 
got home. You made a splendid try.” 

I could have strangled Ernie. For- 
tunately Tex Arnold, center fielder, 
stepped in—with both feet, as it 
turned out, but it looked all right at 
the time. “I’ve got a chocolate soda,” 
said Tex temptingly, “that says you 
can’t get a hit off Larson.” 

“You're on,” said Batty gleefully. 

Ernie said, “I'll hold the stakes.” 

When I'm a grandfather I'm going 
to have a lovely little story for my 
grandchildren when they climb on my 
knee, and it will begin this way: 

“It was a long time ago,” I'll say, 
“and Grandpa was catcher for Barron 
and captain of the team. We were play- 
ing Cullane, | remember, and it was in 
the ninth inning with the score tied.” 

I don’t know if I can write this down 
without bursting into tears. 

Our side was up and Ernie was on 
second, Art on first. Larson had been 
living up to press notices and pitching 
a mean ball game. And then mighty 
Casey. came to bat — meaning Batty. 

The first one was a ball. He reached 
for the second, and the umpire called 
it a strike. The next was a slow teaser. 
I don’t know whether it was the choc- 
olate soda that inspired Batty, but any- 
way he actually hit it and lifted a high 
fly over second. It looked like an easy 
catch, so Ernie hugged base and Art 
hovered. 

Batty threw down his bat and head- 
ed for first like a locomotive on a holi- 
day, full steam ahead. 

Art hung around first, waiting to see 
what would happen to the ball. Ernie 
headed for third. 

The second baseman dropped back 
for the catch. The center fielder came 
in fast, backing him up, and — wham! 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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WENTY-NINE _teen- 
agers from Latin 
America recently made 
a get-acquainted visit to the 
United States. They flew to 
snowy New York in Janu- 
ary during their summer va- 
cations from school in Latin 
America, 

For six weeks they lived 
in the homes of U. S. high 
school students in the vicin- 
ity of New York City, at- 
tended school, and joined 
in the activities of their teen-aged hosts 
and hostesses. As a climax to their visit, 
the Latin American teen-agers were 
guests at the High School Forum on 
Current Affairs sponsored by the New 
York Herald Tribune. Their trip was co- 
sponsored by the Tribune and the Met- 
ropolitan School Study Council, and 
they were flown here by courtesy of Pan 
American and Pan American Grace Air- 
ways, 

We met the group on a sight-seeing 
tour of New York City. We wanted to 
know the differences between Latin 
American and U. S. schools. 

“The teachers have to work harder 
in Latin America,” said Rafael Oller 
Castro from the Dominican Republic. 
“It is the teachers who change class- 
rooms.” 

“We don’t choose our courses as you 
do here,” said Leonor Escudero from 
Argentina. “The American schools in 
South America are the exception — they 
are much like your schools. But South 
American schools have very little Sports 
and no vocational studies. And none of 
them is co-ed.” 

Oscar Castenada Bocanegra from 
Peru spoke up. “The courses in our high 
school are more difficult than yours. 
That is because everyone who goes to 
high school expects to go on to the 
university. In Peru everyone must go 
to primary school, but not to high 
school. There are only a few free high 
schools such as your high schools.” 

“In Argentina,” Leonor said, “all edu- 
cation is free — even the university.” 

Leonor and Oscar spoke English well. 
They had gone to American high schools 
in Peru and Argentina. 

“Only students who knew English 
could come on our trip,” Leonor ex- 
plained. “The students from Uruguay 
even had to write examinations in Eng- 
lish and discuss international affairs.” 
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“I could speak English better in Peru 
than in the U. S.,” Oscar told.us. “That’s 
because the teachers in Peru didn’t 
use slang. But I want to speak English 
with the same accent you have.” 

“Another difference between students 
in the U. S. and in South America,” 
Leonor said, “is that we know much 
more about the U. S. than your students 
know about us. We know the names of 
all your states and their capitals, and 
we are familiar with your history. But 
when I say | come from Buenos Aires, 
students here ask ‘Is that near Argen- 
tina?’ Buenos Aires is not a country — 
it’s the capital of Argentina,” Leonor 
said with emphasis. “And some students 
think Latin America is all one coun- 
try, It’s really 20 different countries.” 

Oscar nodded. “It’s natural for us to 
know more about the U. S. than U. S. 
students know about us. We in Peru 
appreciate democracy more than you 
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do. U. S. students take democracy for 
granted because you have had it for a 
long time. We are newly democratic and 
want to stay that way.” 

While we were looking a: the State 
of Liberty, Oscar beckoned to another 
student. “Jose is the son of the Presi- 
dent of Peru,” Oscar commented. “He's 
a good fellow.” 

Jose Bustamente Rivera joined us. He 
was particularly pleased with U. S. 
girls. Jose went into gales of laughter 
while Oscar tried to explain the differ- 
ence in “boy dating girl” in his coun- 
try and in ours. 

“In Latin America the boys and girls 
don’t take each other as lightly as they 
do here,” Oscar stated. “If a boy meets 
a nice girl, he ‘goes steady’ with her. 
His parents must know the girl’s parents 
before he can date her. And when boys 
and girls go out on dat s they always 
have a chaperon.” 

“A boy treats a girl with more respect 
in Peru,” Jose added. “Here boys slap 
girls on the back as if the girls were 
other boys” — this amused Jose — “and 
U. S. girls are very different from Latin 
American girls.” 

“How are they different?” we asked. 

“They're so gay,” Jose said. “They 
don’t talk as seriously as our girls.” 

Most of the Latin American students 
agreed that in six weeks they could 
really learn soniething about the way 
people in this country live, work, study, 
and play. Their point was proved on our 
elevator ride to the top of the Empire 
State Building. As the 1,000-foot-a-min- 
ute elevator slowed to a stop, Herman 


Arostegui of Nicaragua turned to the + 


elevator operator and said, “Ricardo, 
4bre la puerta!” 

In English that means (you guessed 
it!) “Open the door, Richard!” 


— Mac CuLLEeNn 





Peruvians Oscar (left) and Jose (right) talk with Leonor from Argentina. 





_ BOY dates GIRL 


the corner, spring’s in your 

heart, and your book is full of 
dates. Why? Because your letters re- 
cently have been full of prom and 
party problems. So strike up the band 
and on with the dance. April, take it 
away! 


Q. In our high school spring is the 
season of proms — and also of many ar- 
guments with Mother and Dad. Our 
crowd would appreciate it if you'd tell 
us what you think is a reasonable hour 
for us to be home when a prom lasts 
from nine to twelve. And what do you 
suggest for an “after prom” date? 


WV" KNOW that April's around 


A. The “reasonable” hour is, of course, 
subject to the rules on your own home 
front. But one-thirty seems to us a reas- 
onable hour. As to “after prom” dates, 
keep them brief and simple. If you 
drag a good evening out too long, it 
loses its edge. The prom is the feature 
of the evening. There’s no reason to de- 
tract from the glory of that occasion by 
going to some night spot to continue 
dancing till four in the morning. 

One reason parents call an early cur- 
few is that some teen-agers think that a 
Big Night is an excuse for an All Night 
party. They think a prom isn’t being 
properly celebrated unless the evening 
« ends up at some “hot spot.” 

Our idea of a happy ending to such 
evenings is a brief get-together with the 
gang at your favorite hamburger joint — 
and then home, James! Or, if you want 
to do things with a little more swish, 
one of your gang might have an “open 
house” after the dance. Your parents 
will be more lenient with their After 
the Ball rules, if they know you're sing- 
ing and drinking hot chocolate at the 
Barkers’ — and not running wild over 
the countryside. 


Q. How do you know what kind of a 
corsage to buy for your date? 


A. Ask her. Many boys have an idea 
it’s sissy to show interest in what their 
girls are going to wear. But girls have 
another name for boys who show up 
with red roses when their dress is pink 
or orange! 

One of the most considerate things 
you can do for your Queen of the 
Dance is to choose flowers that comple- 
ment her color scheme. As long as 
you're forking out that hard-saved cash, 
you want your corsage to be a “big 
thrill,” don’t you? 

Don’t be afraid your question will 


bring forth a demand for a dozen or- 
chids. Girls can add, too! Probably when 
you ask Martha what kind of flowers 
she’d like, she'll make a suggestion that 
leaves you some leeway in both cost and 
selection. She’s likely to say, “Well, let’s 
see. My dress is pale blue, Bill. So I 
think something white. Both gardenias 
and lilies-of-the-valley are favorites of 
mine. But if those are hard to get, 
pale yellow roses would look well, too. 
I'll trust your judgment.” 

Frequently a girl may feel that a cor- 
sage is just one decoration too many 





on a particular dress. What she'd like 
would be a single gardenia or a camellia 
to wear in her hair. That’s a good thing 
to find out ahead of time, too. 


Q. I tried out the party games you 
suggested in one of your December ar- 
ticles, and they went over big with the 
gang. Have you any more on tap? 


A. At all parties we’ve attended late- 
ly, those How Much D’Ya Know games 
have been top favorites. If your gang 
has liked but exhausted Indirect Ques- 
tions, try them on Front Page and You 
Can't Take the Captain! Strictly for 
laughs, we recommend the Conversa- 
tion Game. 

Front Page: This is for a wide-awake 
crowd who know what's going on in the 
world. Take the front page of your daily 





. 


newspaper and compile a list of person- 
alities and places that are mentioned in 
the day’s news. Let two teams compete 
(as they would in a spelling match) to 
see how many of the items they can 
identify. 

You Can't Take the Captain: Divide 
your friends into two teams. Each team 
appoints a captain. Members of the 
teams take turns asking the other team 
questions. Anything goes in the way of 
questions — from “What is a lockout?” 
to “What instrument does Coleman 
Hawkins play?” The object is to ask 
questions which you think no one on 
the other team can answer, but which 
you think someone on your own team 
— other than yourself — might be able to 
answer. For instance, if Pete (who is 
one of your team) is a sailing enthusi- 
ast, you might ask the other team what 
kind of a rigging a sloop has. If they 
miss the question, and your salt water 
man comes through with the right an- 
swer, you may choose a member of the 
other team to join your side — but you 
can't take the captain. Of course, if Jan- 
ice (on the opposing team) is also a 
sailing enthusiast, you probably 
wouldn’t waste your time asking about 
sloops. The game continues until one 
captain loses all his men. 

The stimulating thing about this 
game is that everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to show off and capitalize on the 
kind of infermation that is his specialty. 

The Conversation Game is for a group 
with good imaginations and a sense of 
humor. Divide your guests into pairs. 
Send one couple at a time out of the 
room. In their absence the rest of the 
group dreams up two unrelated sen- 
tences. For example: (1) Now is the 
time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their party; (2) I really do like to 
eat soup with my fork. When the “it” 
couple returns, you whisper one of the 
sentences to each of them. They then 
must start a conversation with each 
other — each endeavoring to work his 
sentence into the dialogue before the 
other does, and without the other fel- 
low’s knowing that the assigned sen- 
tence has been spoken. The first person 
to slip in his sentence, undetected, is 
the winner. 

The absurd conversations that result 
will be fun for the whole gang because 
the two conversationalists will be trying 
to steer the talk in opposite directions. 
And they’? have to make up some 
pretty silly sentences of their own so 
that their assigned sentences won't stick 
out like skyscrapers in a cornfield. 
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T WOULD have been a good idea 

for CBS to have handed out shock 
absorbers to all listeners who tuned in 
on “The Eagle’s Brood,” on March 5. 
For it was a program that “packed a 
wallop.” 

Produced by the CBS Documentary 
Unit, “The Eagle’s Brood” was a special 
one hour show that tackled the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in the U. S. 

The audience heard the stories of 
teen-age gangs, teen-agers misunder- 
stood by parents, and teen-agers in re- 
form schools and prisons. But they 
heard more than that. They heard an 
honest, human, angry broadcast which 
placed the responsibility for the. prob- 
lem on the shoulders of all of us — on 
society, rather than on individuals. 

The program presented a “walloping 
big problem.” But it was constructive 
in that it presented a solution, too. Its 
message was that people — all people — 
should throw their energies into pre- 
venting juvenile crime, not into pun- 
ishing it. 

The Unit had spent months preparing 
the show. It was written and directed 
by Robert Shayon, a staff member of 
the Unit. Shayon investigated his sub- 
ject from every angle. He read moun- 
tains of material on it. He traveled the 
country over for three months, talking to 
teen-agers, judges, social workers, 
teachers, parents, politicians, and pris- 
on officials. His script was a hard-hit- 
ting, high-tension account of what he 
saw and heard. 

If you missed “The Eagle’s Brood,” 
make a note of this: April 4 from 10 to 

11 p.m. (EST) is the time set for “A 
Long Life, and a Merry One,” the 
next CBS Documentary Unit produc- 
tion. It will explore the ways in which 
your health affects—and is affected 
by — every phase of your living. Be- 
hind the program will be months of 
investigation and preparation. The CBS 
Documentary Unit uses this same tech- 
nique — of intensive research and field 
work — for each show it produces. This 
approach, by the way, is one that is en- 
tirely new to radio. 

Right now the Unit’s writers are dig- 
ging into these topics: the story of 
American occupation of Japan; the 
question of how we can use atomic 
energy for peace and progress; a history 
of American labor, in terms of its place 
in our culture and folkways. Watch 
this column and your local papers for 
announcements of these broadcasts. 
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You just can’t imagine a better 
breakfast than Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat! A couple of those 
crunchy, golden, whole wheat 
biscuits with lots of milk makes 
regular “muscle-man” meal — 
a real treat to eat! Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is swell-tasting 
with fruit, too ...and Mother 
can make it a hot or cold break- 
fast in minutes! Ask Mom to 
order a package — it’s the origi- 
nal Niagara Falls product. 











Dumb Bunny 
(Concluded) 


—they collided and the ball dropped 
between them. 

Art checked out, aiming for second 
and assuming that Batty would settle 
down peacefully on first. But not Batty. 
To Batty a hit was a hit. Head down, 
feet pounding, he barged off hot on 
Art’s trail; practically riding on the 
poor guy’s heels. 

At that moment the second baseman 
recovered the ball. Art put on a burst 
of speed and made second with the 
intention of settling down there cozily 
with a sigh of relief. He figured again 
without Batty. Batty was going places. 

Art hit second with Batty on his 
heels. 

Batty kept right on. Art had to keep 
right on. He couldn’t do anything else, 
and he looked like Eliza being chased 
by the bloodhounds. Ernie on third be- 
gan to wave his hands around like a 
hysterical semaphore, trying to send 
them back, Art would have been only 
too glad to oblige, but you might as 
well have tried to put out a three- 
alarm fire with a cup of water as to 
stop Batty. 

The second baseman surveyed the 
situation with a calm and calculating 
eye and pegged the ball to third, third 
catching it just in time to welcome Art 
and Batty coming in together. 

Three of them, all on third base. It 
was really very pretty to look at — so 
chummy. 

When the excitement died down, 
Ernie was busy trying to pretend he 
was a stranger in town himself. Batty 
and Art, of course, had been tagged 
out. Since Doug was already fanned, 
the side was retired, which was all dear 
old Cullane wanted for a victory. 

Incidentally, Batty got his soda. Tex 
said it was worth it just to see my face. 
I don’t know what he meant by that 
crack, but I suspect the worst. 

“Dear old Batty,” Art cooed all the 
way home. “Good old Batty. What 
would we do without you?” 

Well, anyhow, that settled Dutch’s 
mind. He couldn’t have both the team 
and Batty. It was just too much — said 
it made him feel like a lion tamer. He 
took Batty aside and told him he was 
slated for some bench warming. 

Batty, considerably chastened by his 
exhibition, admitted he hadn’t looked 
so good, and then added, “Dad'll be 
disappointed.” 

Dutch quivered like a poplar leaf, 
but no one can say he hasn’t got cour- 
age. “I'll see your father, Batty,” he 
promised magnificently, and he did. 

The result of his seeing Mr. Barnett 
was just this. Mr. Barnett said he 
would come to the next game and 


watch Batty play, and if Batty was as 
bad as we said, he was to b> benched. 

That’s the first time I've ever 
prayed for any player to pull a boner, 
and I hope it'll be the last. Doug turned 
in his greatest show of the season 
against this Carewe team, which is a 
swell outfit any time, and we had 
everything all even in the seventh. 
Then Batty went to the plate, and Mr. 
Barnett, who was sitting on the side 
lines, began to grin expectantly. 

Clyde, Carewe’s twirler, snaked a 
slow curve over, and Batty swung at it 
so hard he spun around twice. Clyde 
obliged with a repeat, just playing 
along and having a high old time — 

And Batty hit it. 

And, when I say hit, I mean hit. He 
socked that old horsehide for plenty of 
mileage and turned completely around 
with the swing. Art, who was standing 
behind me, still says I'd have fallen if 
he hadn’t been there. It was a homer 
as sure as anything, and Batty started 
off, 

Yet, Batty started off for a nice home 
run. Only thing was — he started off in 
the wrong direction and kept going. 

I suppose he was still dizzy from 
that swing. Anyway he dashed down 
the base line that he saw first, which 
happened to be the one toward third, 
and he just ran with his head down and 
feet digging in and kept going. The 
crowd screamed and the team howled, 
but Batty thought it was applause and 
kept right on past third to second, then 
to first and was on his way home. He 
wanted to be extra Sure so he slid for 
base, and the Carewe catcher looked 
down on him with a benign smile. 

“You're out,” said the umpire. Which 
vas an understatement. 

Naturally I was about to commit 
manslaughter, but Art grabbed my 
arm. “Just remember,” he said, “that 
this means no more Batty on our ball 
club.” 

Boy, was I glad! 

I looked around, expecting of course 
to see Batty replaced before Carewe 
went up, but Dutch shook his head 
mournfully, 

Apparently Mr. Barnett was not 
happy about the reverse run, but he 
figured it might happen to anyone. 
“Charles Junior simply lost his sense of 
direction,” he said mildly. “It was a 
good hit. Why not let him play the 
game out?” 

So Batty stayed in. 

There was a fellow named Shake- 
speare who said something about “the 
most unkindest cut of all.” He was 
prophesying the ninth inning of the 
Carewe-Barron game. 

Our side was up, one man out. We 
needed one run to tie and send the 
game into another inning. Art was on 





second base and Batty was up. It 
would be Batty at a critical moment 
like that! Of course it was the ideal 
spot for a pinch hitter, but, with papa 
watching, Batty was what we were 
stuck with and we had to grin and 
bear it. 

Naturally I signaled Batty the ob- 
vious play —a bunt. He didn’t choke 
the bat, but he never did anything 
right, so no one noticed. 

He swung at the first — a burner that 
scorched over the plate and into the 
catcher’s hand — and I flashed the sig- 
nal at him again. 

He swung at the second, and I got 
frantic and began to throw signals 
around in everything from Chinese to 
Choctaw. 

He swung at the third, making no 
effort to sacrifice, and it was a pitch 
that no self-respecting contortionist 
would have given a second glance. 

Crack! — and the bat and ball con- 
nected, and Batty’s second homer of 
the day left the ball park and headed 
for the railroad yard. And this time, 
thank goodness, he got on the right 
base line and kept going. ~ 

Later, when some of the excitement 
over our victory had eased ur a bit and 
we were all in the locker room—that is, 
all except Batty, who was being a hero 
— Mr. Barnett made a little speech. It 
was all about how he had known his 
son would make good and how he 
would be playing on Barron High's 
own field néxt year, and Dutch got 
greener and greener. Mr. Barnett hon- 
estly just didn’t realize that the whole 
business was a fluke. 

And then Batty came in. 

He sank down on a bench like a 
sack of potatoes and looked at us all 
pathetically. “Heck,” said Batty, “I 
guess I’m just no good.” 

Dutch’s head came up, and he stared 
at Batty. : 

“I should have sacrificed,” said 
Batty, “but honestly, Toby, I just nat- 
urally missed your signals, I know it 
came out all right and everything, but 
I guess I just haven’t got a head for 


. baseball.” He sighed. I thought he 


must be kidding, but one look at his 
face convinced me. 

I always was a sucker. The chance of 
a lifetime to get the original Barnum 
and Bailey prize bonehead off our team, 
and what did little Toby say? I ask 
you! 

I looked at Charles Barnett Junior, 
and I said, “Aw, forget it, kid. We all 
make mistakes, You'll make a player 
yet.” 

Tell me I'm not a sucker! But, you 


know, it’s darn funny. I like the kid. 


Reprinted from Shift to the Right by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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Short 


Shots 


—_— 
Pea Fre aes 


‘Buddy’ Young, U.S. sprint champion 


KAY, baseball fans, step up to the 

0 plate and start swinging. I don’t 

have to tell that to Bruce Barnes, 

of Baltic, Conn. He’s already bopped me 
on the head with an outcurve. 

He says he was “greatly disturbed” 
by the all-America baseball team in my 
Feb. 17th column, “I don’t believe five 
Red Sox belong on the team,” he 
screams. 

According to Bruce, only two Sox 
“belong” — Ted Williams and Bobby 
Doerr. He strikes out the other three— 
Johnny Pesky, Dom DiMaggio and Dave 
Ferriss. In their places, he names Lou 
Boudreau, Joe DiMaggio and Howie 
Pollet. He also picks Whitey Kurowski 
over George Kell at third base. 

“Print my team,” he commands, “I 
want to know what the other fellows 
think of it.” What do you think? 

And here’s another beef — from Ray- 
mond Osness, of Merrill, Wis. “Where 
do you get off saying that Buddy 
Young can run 100 yards faster than 
any man alive? Know any more good 
jokes? Why, Glenn Davis could pass 
him like he was standing still. Look 
at the statistics before you write.” 

Better duck, Ray, a cannon ball is 
coming your way. Before telling me 
to look at the statistics, you should look. 


For your information, Buddy Young 
was the national sprint champion before 
he started playing football. Just look 
at the record book. Buddy isn’t run- 
ning this year because he dropped out 
of school (Illinois) after the Rose Bowl 

ame. 

While Glenn Davis can pick "em up 
and lay ‘em down, he is not in the 
Buddy Young class. Not yet, anyway. 
During the past indoor track season, 
Glenn didn’t win one important race. 

Everybody agrees Glenn could be- 
come a great sprinter if he'd stick to 
it. Only Glenn prefers baseball in the 
spring and summer, (He's a terrific 
outfielder. ) 

Still wanna argue, Ray? Oh, before 
I forget—I didn’t say Young is a better 
football player than Davis. Nobody is. 

Before forgetting about football until] 
next September, I'd like to answer a 
letter from Herb Kurit, of Roose€elt 
Junior High, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

In a previous column I mentioned 
the fact that Billy Haskins of Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) High caught both the first 
and second half kickoffs against Ithaca 
High, and ran them back for touch- 
downs. 

Herb says this is impossible, “since 
th. team that receives in the first half 
must kick off in the second half.” 

That’s not so, Herb. The team that 
wins the toss at the start may choose 
to receive or kick off. In the second 
half, the other team gets the choice. 
So it’s quite possible for one team to 
kick off twice. 

Suppose, for instance, Team A wins 
the toss and elects to kick off. That 
means Team B receives. In the second 
half, Team B has the choice. They 
elect to receive again. Result: Team A 
kicks off twice. 

A real smart letter on the same subject 
was sent in by Rex Hollaway and Tim 
Hogan, of St. Philip High, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“Wouldn't you think,” they say, “that 
since Binghamton scored on the first- 
half kickoff, and since Ithaca had the 
choice of kicking or receiving in the 
second half, they would choose to 
receive?” 

Sure, fellows, but did Ithaca have 
the choice? Suppose Ithaca elected* to 
start the game by kicking off. That 
would mean Binghamton had _ the 


“ 


choice in the second half. So they 
could receive again. One thing is cer- 
tain—Billy Haskins did score two touch- 
downs. 
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One of the first lessons | learned when I 
started to play tennis was the importance of 
@ correct grip. | was taught the “Eastern” 
type grip which | still use, as it’s the one best 
suited for all ‘round play. The easiest way to 
describe the “Eastern” type grip is to say 
that you “shake hands with your racket.” 





See how natural it feels to hold your racket 
this way? This grip gives you the feeling that 
the racket is a continuation of your arm and 
hand. But—remember this, for it's important! 
Grip your racket firmly, but never too tightly. 

For balance, weight, strength and “feel,” 
you can't beat a Wilson Strata-Bow Racket. 
Play a Wilson and you'll know why the 
“Strata-Bow” is the top choice of the nation's 
ranking stars. 


Wi 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


Yours for a better game, 


7.0. 


Alice M arble is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Stag 


S 





—HermMan L, Masin, Sports Editor 


lt’sWilson today in sports equipment 











The Chase 

(ome oil Sung 
LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGERS 


Stan Musial and Mickey 
Vernon, National and 
American League 1946 
batting champs, swung 
to fame with Louisville 


e 
Sluggers 





Wren springtime beckons America 
back to her baseball diamonds, you'll 
find all great hitters armed with 
Louisville Slugger Bats. They know 
—from experience—a genuine Slug- 
ger is the thing to swing. It's safe 
to rely on a Louisville Slugger to get 
your base hits, too! 


AA 1947 Famous Slugger Year Book 


FREE AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send 5 Cents to 
Dept. S-32 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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RARRON > 
REGENTS 
SERIES 


The little red books have 


GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 

all the answers. 
Each beok contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
SERIES 








HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 
Also Makers of 
A 
BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
¥ MODERN HISTORY 
fy ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
J ECONOMICS 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
BIOLOGY 
Uj CHEMISTRY 
’ PHYSICS 
77 SPANISH 3 YEARS 
{/ FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
40c Each 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems. 

At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 
BARRON’S REGENTS 
3% Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

SENIORS: tates “America 
and apaeee line 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 

Lowest prices. 


40% commission. 
and le kit. Write today to 
INTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., Scran- 
ton 5, Pa. 








“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


i THE BEGINNING OR THE END 
(M-G-M. Produced by Samuel 
Marx. Directed by Norman 
Taurog.) 


Using President Truman’s words as 
a title, M-G-M has set out to tell the 
history of the atomic bomb. And while 
the camera is focused upon the scientists 
and their experiments, this is as tense a 
film as you would want. It is a great 
pity, therefore, that M-G-M has tossed 
into this sober and dramatic history two 
trite stories of puppy love. 

Just as the spectator is being im- 
pressed with what a tremendous re- 
sponsibility our handling the atomic 
bomb was and is, he has to witness Rob- 
ert Walker, cast as an Army colonel, 
carrying on a “cute” flirtation with the 
general’s secretary. Equally distracting 
is the tragic story of young love be- 
tween a scientist and his bride. Un- 
doubtedly, the object of these sequences 
was to humanize. the story of a great 
scientific undertaking. Unfortunately, 
by their triteness they distract from the 
serious and unique problem that the 
bomb presents. 


Mi PURSUED (Warner Brothers. Pro- 
duced by Milton Sperling. Di- 
rected by Raoul Walsh.) 


This tense, psychological] tale of two 
star-crossed lovers takes place against a 
western setting. It is the story of Jeb 
Rand (Robert Mitchum) who grows up 
an orphan, remembering nothing about 
his past, or his parents. However, a feel- 
ing that sinister events surrounded his 
early youth haunts and almost ruins his 
life. 

Although the film benefits by the act- 
ing talents of Robert Mitchum, Teresa 
Wright, Judith Anderson and Dean 
Jagger, in the end it dissolves into the 
same sort of high-flown melodramatics 
you've seen a hundred times. 


“im MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE (Para- 
mount. Produced by Daniel Dare. 
Directed by Elliot Nugent.) 


It seems to us that a genuinely funny 
man is one who doesn’t have to rely on 
one formula to get his laughs. However, 
to Bob Hope fans this current variation 
on the Hope formula may seem as high- 
ly amusing as always. 

The chief amusement in the picture 


is not so much Hope himself, but the 
script which is a comic satire on the 
conventional mystery film. 

There is the story of Ronnie Jackson, 
a baby photographer with a secret yen 
to be a hardboiled “private dick . . . just 
like Dick Powell, Humphrey Bogart, 
and Alan Ladd.” You guessed it! A 
case of mistaken identity catapults our 
baby photographer into acting as de- 
tective in a big spy intrigue, complete 
with enemy agents after uranium de- 
posits. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 
3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, of Senior Scholastic, 
published weekly at Dayton, Ohio for the year 1946. 
State of New York 

County of New York }as.: 

Before me, a notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared M. R. Robin- 
son, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the 
Senior Scholastic Magazine and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulation), printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That. the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are; Publisher, M. R. Robinson, New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, Kenneth M. Gould, New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Jack K. Lippert, New York, N. Y.; Bus- 
iness Manager, Agnes M. Laurino, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its nanfe and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Scholastic Corporation, 
Chami of C ce Building, Pittsburgh, Po. 
George H. Clapp, Sewickley, Pa.; Augustus K. 
Oliver, 1243° Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Po.; G. H. 
McCracken, 28 Rodney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y.; D. E. 
Layman, 150 East Hartsdale Ave., Hartsdale, N. Y.; 
Samvel Abrash, 79 Mountain Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; F. Lb. Robinson, 554 Fowler Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y.; M. R. Robinson, 220 E 42nd St, New York, 
N. Y.; S. C. Warden, 30 N Lg Salle St. Shiz-70 Ill 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holai.. | >er cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities ore: (If there are none, so state): 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person of 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two poragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
er corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
‘the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is 238,307. M. R. Robinson, Publisher. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 4th day of March, 1947. 
Elizabeth N. Retta, Notary Public residing in Bronx 
County, Bronx County Clerk’s No. 40, New York 
County Clerk's No. 331, Commission expires March 
30, 1947. 
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Gee—rect! 


When Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
asked by a woman friend what he 
thought of the institution of afternoon 
tea, the literary Doctor replied: 

“It’s giggle, gabble, gobble, git.” 


Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 


Batty Bit 

Al Shacht, the baseball comedian, in- 
asted that his grandfather was major 
league timber too. “In fact,” says 
Shacht, “he was the original brain trust 
of the Wahoo Woodpeckers. He always 
ued his head. One day an opposing 
pitcher dusted him off at the plate. The 
ball conked Grandpa with a resound- 
ing crash, and turned into the most sen- 
ational home run on record. Yes, sir, 
it sailed over the right field fence, and 
won the game. The oppusing pitcher 
committed suicide. They carried Grand- 
pa off on their shoulders.” 

“What nonsense,” some literal-minded 
lemale usually exclaims at this point. 
“How could a man hit a ball over the 
fence with his head?” 

“You didn’t know Grandpa,” is 
Shacht’s clincher. “He had bats in his 
belfry.” 


Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


That's Fair and Square 


Two farmers went fishing one day, 
and when they got home, they com- 
pared their experiences. One said he 
had caught a 200-pound salmon. The 
other called his attention to the fact that 
salmon never weigh 200 pounds, but 
the first stuck to what he claimed. Then 
he asked, “What did you catch?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “all I got 
was a rusty old lantern bearing the 
inscription ‘Captain Kidd, 1756,’ and 
would you believe it, there was a 
lighted candle inside of it.” 

The fisherman gulped, cleared his 
throat, and said, “Look here. Let’s get 
together on our fish stories. I'll take 
100 pounds off my salmon if you'll put 


out the candle in that lantern.” 
Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 


No Differential 


“I want an E string for my violin,” 
said the customer at the London music 
store. 

The girl clerk ducked behind the 
counter and came up with all the violin 
strings in the shop. “Pick it hout your- 
self,” said she. “I carn’t tell the blinkin’ 


es from the shes.” 
School Activities 


Barter for Barker 


There was a For Sale sign hung 
around the neck of a mongrel pup on 
a Chicago corner beside a newsstand. 
A patron asked the newsboy: 

“How much for the pooch?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” the boy an- 
swered seriously. 

Naturally there was no sale, but a few 
days later the patron saw that the dog 
was missing. 

“Well,” he said, “I notice you've dis- 
posed of your dog. Did you get your 
price?” 

“You bet I did,” said the boy. “I 
took in a couple of twenty-five-thou- 


sand-dollar cats.” 
Modern Humor by Edw. F. Allen 


Good Salesmanship 


When father announced that his 
lodge was going to award a handsome 
prize to the person who sold the most 
tickets to the annual ball, daughter 
Mary entered, and won the prize! She 
sold 300 tickets. 

“Daughter, that was quite a feat!” 
father exclaimed. “Tell me, how did 
you manage it?” 

“Well father,” Mary replied, “it was 
really quite simple. As you know, every- 
body is looking for an excuse not to 





Collier's 


“Open the door, Richard!” 


buy tickets. Bearing that in mind, I 
went prepared. 

“When I called on a victim I would 
let him see the tickets in my hand. 
Then I would say, “Mr. Jones, what are 
you doing on November fifteenth?” 

“Glimpsing my tickets, he would re- 
ply: ‘I’m tied up on the fifteenth — if 
it was only some other night, I'd buy a 
ticket.’ 

“Then I'd say: “Well, these tickets 
are for the sixteenth—so come on, 
buy one.’” 


Wall Street Journal 
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Wouldn’t you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


in Scholastic industrial Arts Awards 


In addition to cash prizes for the first three 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc. Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 

Model Making is fun... 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 


x-acto 


for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS 


and easy with 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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If you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 


Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
—and for only 25¢ 


School activities 


It's for boys and girls alike—seniors, Keeping up one’s appearance 


juniors, sophomores, freshmen, Doing well in athletic events 


sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, Handling brothers and sisters 
too! It gives straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 
. . « the KNOW HOW in 


social matters, school activi- 


High School slang 
Manners in a cafeteria 
What to wear where 
Being popular at dances 


ties, personal appearance, 


‘ ; How to converse successfully 
and other subjects of major 


: : Making friends 
interest and importance. 
Duties of host, hostess, guests 


The Title: “Hi There, High Invitations and introductions 
School!” — 48 pages full of Table manners 
Relations with relations 

Sportsmanship 


How to study 


mirth and good sense, 
hilariously illustrated. 


Developing personality 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 E£. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
1 enclose $ C Cash (] Check (]Money 
Order for which please send me ...... copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
eash. Ten or more 20c each. 


NAMB 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
Greece (pp. 5, 6) 


Greece is the last western outpost in the Balkans. Russian 
influence extends into eastern Germany, and every land 
south of the Baltic and north of Greece is in the Slavic bloc. 
The appeal made by Ernest Bevin to the United States for 

d in shoring up British influence in Greece has put the 
matter of maintaining western influence in the eastern end 
oi the Mediterranean right up to the United States Congress. 
Fngland can’t afford it. She has spent about $348,000,000 
«id keeps 10,000 troops in Greece. Her home affairs are in 
pad shape. 

The Prseident declares that either we must come in to 
take over the job of keeping Greece a bastion against Rus- 
sian influence or we resign ourselves to seeing Communism 
win in Greece and extend itself into the Near East and the 
Mediterranean. In all probability a U. S. loan of $250,- 
000,000 will be made to Greece to tide her over until her 
economy is resuscitated. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Why do Britain and the United States fear Communism 
in Greece? 

When Winston Churchill was still Prime Minister he sent 
British troops into Greece to suppress the ELAS and pave 
the way for the return of the king. British Labor, while 
not sympathetic with King George of Greece, still feels that 
the present conservative government must be preserved 
vnti] reform comes from wi'hin. What alternatives face 
American policy? 

Why does the United States propose to handle this prob- 
i» alone rather than using the international machinery of 
the United Nations? 

Is it important to make a distinction between economic 
aid to the Greek people and military aid to the Greek gov- 
ernment? 

Suppose that Russia had control of Greece. Trace on a 
map her strategic position with respect to the NearEast and 
Turkey. Would Russia be in a better position to secure the 
Straits of the Dardanelles from Turkey once she controlled 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 


* FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Exploration and Travel 


Few subjects have greater fascination for the young mind 
than the world and the people in it. Exploration, ancient 
customs, and travel present the interlocking themes of this 
week’s work, Roy Chapman Andrews tells the exciting story 
of his expedition which found proof that the “Age of 
Reptiles” was more than an evolutionist’s dream. Miss Ham- 
met shows how our modern Easter customs began. And 
John Masefield traveled and sang of the great waters of the 
world, 


On the Trail of the Dinosaur (p. 13) 


Where is the Gobi Desert in Mongolia — the site of Dr. 
Andrews’ explorations? How did the climate of the desert 
preserve the dinosaur eggs? Describe the eggs and the 
dinosaur. See if you can find in an encyclopedia pictures of 
these great reptiles. What kind of life do they most resemble 
today? What did the discovery of the eggs prove? What 
changes had ten million years produced in the eggs? De- 
scribe the setting in which they were found. What kind of 
animals live in that region now? How did Dr. Andrews 
travel? Do you think an ordinary person would be as excited 
by such a discovery as the scientists were? Why? How could 
they tell the eggs were not birds’ eggs? What factors does a 
scientist study in deciding the age and the period of the 
discoveries he has made? 

Is this a well-written account? Point out phrases or 
passages which make it interesting. 


The Customs of Easter (p. 17) 


Where were most of the great civilizations of the ancient 
world developed? Is this anywhere near the Gobi Desert? 
What is the meaning of the term “pagan world”? What great 
nations were pagan? Why do you think the Christians 
adopted many pagan customs? If you were establishing a 
new religion today would you destroy or carry on our pres- 
ent-day Christian customs? Why? 

What is the symbol of the egg in Easter? Would a dino- 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 














For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


the Aegean Sea? Prove your point by showing her probable 
maneuvers on the map of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

If England is getting out of India and Burma why should 
she be concerned with the protection of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean route to India? 

If Greece went communist, how would that affect coun- 
tries like Italy and France? 

Why may it be said that President Truman’s address to the 
Congress was as epoch-making as the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823? Give the high lights of the “Truman Doctrine of 
1947.” 


The Presidential Succession (p. 7) 


The Republicans want a constitutional amendment limit- 
ing the Presidency to two terms. On the related question of 
succession, President Truman would like to see the Presi- 
dential succession follow a Congressional path rather than 
the path of the unelected cabinet. According to the latter 
plan, succession would go from President to Vice-President 
to Speaker of the House to President of the Senate. This puts 
Speaker Martin at an advantage. The potential Presidential 
candidates among the Republicans do not necessarily favor 
the idea that one of their own men may, if anything happens 
to President Truman, be catapulted into first place. Objec- 
tions to the Truman plan have been raised by Senators Taft 
and Vandenberg, Governor Dewey, and Harold Stassen, 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Until 1886 the Presidential succession followed down 
from the Vice-Presidency to the President of the Senate and 
then to the Speaker of the House. Why did Congress change 
it to follow the line set by the President’s Cabinet? 

What changes made in the conditions that existed in 1886 
justify going back to the old method? 

What reasons does President Truman give for obiintind 
the old method? Why does he substitute the Speaker ahead 
of the President of the Senate? What chances do you give 
President Truman’s plan for passage? 


Finish the Job (Editorial, p. 3) 


Who is Elizabeth Achelis? What ideas has she proposed 
in order to reform our present calendar? If this woman suc- 
ceeds single-handed in changing our calendar, what qualities 
in her character would have been responsible? Did the fact 
that she had some money and leisure mean that any woman 
with money and leisure would devote herself to an unprofit- 
able principle? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Greece: 1b, 2c, 3c, 4c, 5a, 6d, 7a, 8b, 9c, 10b. 
Il. Presidential Succession; lb, 2a, 3b, 4c. 
Ul. 1—Chiang Kai-shek. 2—Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 20) 


Who’s Zoo: Rabbit, lamb, pig, phoenix, lion, whale, eagle, but- 
terfly. 

More About Masefield: 1-d; 2-a; 3-d; 4-b: 5-d. 

Hit the Trail: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b. 

World Game: Din-o-saur (sore). 


For English Classes 
: (Concluded) 


saur's egg have the same meaning for you? Give reasons for 
your answer? Why should a bird, such as the phoenix or the 
eagle, symbolize Easter? What do the pig and the lion sym- 
bolize? Do you consider such symbolism superstitious? How 
do you suppose such beliefs arose? Do you think that the 
ancient peoples were better observers of nature than we 
are? Why? If we were to select a symbol of the present day 
which would mean fervent joy and hope to us what would it 
be? Would a machine do? If so, what kind? What would be 
our outstanding symbol of danger and destruction? 


Fire in His Heels (p. 16) 


Why did John Masefield leave the sea? Do you think he 
had an easier life as a seaman than as a “landlubbu.*? Do 
you think it was a wise choice? Why do you think he is 
noted chiefly for his poetry of the sea? Why did he change 
to prose after World War I? What are his main interests 
today? If he had not become a famous poet, what would his 
life have been, probably? Can you name another author 
whose early experiences as a sailor determined the subject 
of his greatest work? (Joseph Conrad.) Why does life at sea 
leave such a deep impression on a young man’s mind? 


Dumb Bunny (p. 21) 


For the coming opening of the baseball season, we have 
selected a story about America’s favorite sport. 

Do you think that Charles Senior’s faith in his son’s 
ability to play baseball was justified? Is this a typivel father? 
Do you think that Charles Senior was trying to bribe the 
boys? If you were the captain of the team and you had such 
a problem to deal with, what would you do? Do you con- 
sider that the boys were thinking more of the good of the 
team or the good of the school when they decided to play 
along with Batty? Do you think Batty could ever become a 
good player? Give reasons for your answer. 

How would you describe the style of this story? Do you 
think it sounds natural? 





COMING NEXT ISSUE 
April 7, 1947 
For Social Studies 
The Armed Forces Face the Future — Voluntary Enlist- 
ment or Universal Military Training? 
World Trade — Can the United Nations Promote It? 
The “Truman Doctrine,” by Henry Steele Commager. 
Primer on Hawaiian Statehood. 


Editorial: Carry More Than Your Share (Marks of 
Maturity: 2). 


For English Classes 

O Brave New World! — 
Katharine E. Wilkie 

The Forum Scene from Julius Caesar — Movie Stills 

The “So What!” Story —A discussion of the modern 
stor 

Wilemena the Great — An Awards Story by Barbara 
Heft 


An essay on Shakespeare by 
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